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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 
the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the scientific investigation 

the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the wide 


application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 

With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with 
tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 
sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. mong contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, United States Department 
the Interior and the United States Department State. 


The Clearinghouse for Research Human Organization was established for the purpose keeping 
members close touch with current research projects all the fields human organization. The services 
the Clearinghouse are available all members the Society who wish find out others are working 


research similar their own, that they may profit from exchange ideas and experiences, and avoid 


unnecessary duplication. The Director the Clearinghouse publishes the quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meetings well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed: encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


€ 
Publication 
quarterly journal, Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides summary 
evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing descrip- 
tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


The quarterly, Clearinghouse Bulletin, invaluable aid anyone working the field human 
organization. divided into two sections: Part consists systematic and analytical accounts research 
currently being carried on; Part contains short summaries selected articles published the more than 
journals all the fields concerned with human relations. Both sections the are classified and 


cross-indexed for easy, rapid reference. 
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Announcing 


The Third Annual 
BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


the interest encouraging workers the various fields applied anthropology report 
their findings, award was established 1950 honor the late Bronislaw Malinowski, 
original member the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one its strong- 
est supporters. The donor the award wishes remain anonymous. 

The following prizes will awarded the authors the best papers submitted before 
December 1953: 

SECOND PRIZE: $50.00 


Class STUDENT $50.00 


The papers should represent the results actual field work and involve the presentation 
concrete cases showing: 
(1) study changes that have taken place specific interpersonal situation 
result technological, environmental, other changes; 


(2) situation which changes were introduced individual group order 
accomplish specific results. such case, the paper should explain the purpose 
the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 


pened consequence 


RULES ENTRY 


(1) The competition open non-members well (5) During the period the competition, some 
members the Society. Entries should the papers may appear HUMAN ORGANI- 
marked “Class “Class B.” There are ZATION, but this will way indicate that 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” such papers have priority the competition. 


entrant under “Class B,” however, must 
(6) Papers should not exceed 12,000 words length. 

Footnotes and bibliographies should attached 
institution, and should state the name the 
separate sheets paper. All material should 
institution and the name instructor. 
typed and double-spaced. 


(2) Papers may submitted from December (7) Papers should addressed to: 
December 1953. The awards will an- 

nounced January 1954. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


(3) The editors HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


will act sole judges. 


(4) Only papers that have not been previously pub- WEST 55TH STREET, 
lished will considered for the award. New YorK 
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The Society’s Job Roster 


Because inquiries about the availability applied anthro- 
for jobs government, business, university and 
mmunity organizations are becoming more numerous, the 
Society endeavoring keep more systematic records its 
members’ fields interest. accomplish this, are anxious 
hat everyone working the field human organization, 
embers and non-members alike, compile and send com- 
plete resumé their experience possible. addition, 
should like have indication the kind job or, more 
generally, the field which each person would prefer 
work. feel that such information available 
systematic and up-to-date basis, the Society can become 


useful the profession. 


requesting this kind material, must stress the 
fact that the Society does not have the resources maintain 
separate personnel placement service. When hear 

sition that needs filled, examine our list mem- 
ers and our file resumés see they include person 
with the necessary qualifications. Naturally, members receive 
priority consideration, but otherwise the Society does not 
discriminate against non-members. Our aim useful 
possible the person organization making the inquiry, 
and our utmost insure that the whole field advances 
and that applied anthropology gains greater recognition 


profession. 


general, however, quite clear that the present 
time the experience individual applied anthropologists 
the deciding factor. Consequently, the strongest emphasis 
must placed field work. Requests from prospective em- 
ployers almost always specify the need for people with first- 
hand experience, and the fact that individual has shown 


competence field research (even graduate student) 


prime consideration. For our purposes, such information 
nstead have done 


OF have 


should very specific kind 
research the social structure 
been working the conceptualization power conflicts 
Lower Slobovia,” preferable state that spent three 
months Ruritania and during that period was able 
talk half-a-dozen times with three English-speaking Ruri 
tanians over beers the skiing chalet 


spent two months Lower Slobovia while 
the capitol were going on, and was able interview 


about one hour each persons 


about their attitudes the political struggle that was taking 


place the 


While this kind detail may seem superfluous (and the 
examples cited may appear act deterrents), particularly 
the 


and other such questions will inevitably asked during 


first interview. would be, therefore, unfair and unrealist 


expect the Society recommend anyone for job unle 


person with little experience applying for jobs, 


this kind information available the files. Candor about 


one’s experience far the best approach employment 


interview, and even relatively brief experience (if 
field human organization problems) can very defi 


advantage the job seeke 


are aware that many our members are relatively 
content with their jobs depend for advancement the 
grapevine and the established political channels their par- 
ticular field. these people, should like point out that 
from time time are asked recommend people 
temporary assignments governmental foundation ac- 
tivities. Opportunities this category invariably require spe- 
cialists senior status. Furthermore, sometimes hear 
project which some organization deems important carry 
out, provided the right person can found direct it, and 
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would involve merely expansion re- 


present duties. Unless are aware 


the present areas interest our members, well 


their past experience, are unable make suggestion 


what otherwise might obvious candidate for the 
position. individual currently engaged research 
along certain specific lines, can call upon the Clearing- 
house for Rese: Human Organization for information. 


But past research, that which merely 


the germ 
availability. 


conclusion, when sending resumé with the specific 
obtaining job, members are urged please try 
specify much detail sible what kind job, 
fitted for. General 

interest broad areas reduces virtually the level 
divination not very useful aid job- 


indications 


what field, they think they 


Research—Business Scholarship? 


Getting agreement standards which judge whether 
not university research commercial, and expecting them 
used, complicated the natural pressure please 


the people who are act the guinea pigs. 

iniversity official approache 
tempt persuade its officers that the 
idied,” inclined list the that will 
asked bluntly state pro 


les an organizatio n in an 
ncern wants 


the other hand, when company approaches 
almost 100 one chance that 
would like have solved. addition 

from such research, the company is, many 
cases, quite conscious the cost-cutting advantages such 


too, the believes has 


such services: has contributed the support 


arrangement. Sometimes, 
I 

the school, often under regular plan, and expects get 

return its investment. general, the school’s adminis- 

ied seeing that the faculty does every- 

So if the 


trators feel justif 
thing its power keep its donors contented. 
aware the dilemma which this emphasis 
commercialism places him, the pressures upon him are ofter 

that may quite rationalize that what 
for his client good for scholastic research general. 


many fields applied anthropology, the further 
arises: How can one learn how improve organizationa 
unless one deliberately tries bring about change 
the hope that will successful? readers Human 
are well aware, the employees many com- 
panies practice deliberate restriction output. Shall our re- 
the dean director his institution, approach 


Organization 


There are some unusual individuals who are able convince 


that will acquire virtue permits scientific 
research done, and who specifically state that they will not 
promise any beneficial results. With such honest souls, these com- 
ments are not concerned. 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


company where such condition can shown exist, and 
eliminate such practice? Even money even 


direct subsidies the university are involved, and the 


accruing the advantage being able continue 


use the company place for study, such 


benefit 


paid for the job, the academic specialist will 
doubt concede that acting consultant and, hence, 
ting with professional consultants the business world 
Most universities 
sulting arrangement, providing there flagrant impair- 


ment the time needed carry teaching and other duties 


have little objection this kind con- 


Some even encourage their faculty supplement their 


come outside employment (thus justifying low 
cale). 


Although the business consultant may feel that the com 


petition unfair, and that his academic rival using the 
and prestige his university get business 


indeed is), may not has 


systematically 


com] 
cuts his commercial competito! in price—either for his ow: 
services. After all, 


deal offer profess ior 


such firms have great 


or his students’ 


sustained concern 
the client, and are not interrupted 


sponsibilitie 

Actually 
tween the academic consultant, who paid large 
services and those his students, and his less worldly brother 


see any significant difference 


rees for nh 


who feels that not accepting money directly his purity 


motive thereby maintained. Both are offering some- 
thing that will mean increase income for the company 
order receive certain advantages return. The fact 
one prefers the coin the realm is, 
shown, irrelevant the reciprocal itions set up. 

Th 1¢€ ha rd choi ce (and the ethical ( ne ) seems to be 

university researcher should scrupulously avoid undertak 


studies which will specifically benefit company 


organization, unless, like his own institution, non-profit 


concern, established for charitable, scientific educational 
purposes, and his time and effort can thus regarded prop- 
erly donation. wishes investigate the ways and 
means which company may eliminate re- 
striction output, should try find organization 
which itself endeavoring deal with the problem, and 
then observe what going on; the academic researcher should 
not take the 
tion changes. 


responsibility for introducing human organiza 


The issue reduces the question personal involvement; 
once the university investigator himself becomes the 
mental variable, has become professional practitioner. 
Some other investigator must enter the situation order 
make the pertinent observations what happened. The 
practitioner human organization situation once assumes 
professional responsibilities his client. must clearly 
differentiated from the investigator. The two cannot one 
and the same person the same time. 
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Industrial Integration Negroes: 


The Upgrading Process 


John Hope, 


When the top-management minority utilization policy 
industrial firm changes from one which gives preference 
some racial, religious national origin group groups, 
one which assures equality employment opportunity 
without regard minority status, rather profound and 
not readily reversible changes are set motion. These changes 
involve the internal relationships the major parties con- 
cerned the production process—management, its employees 
individuals, and, organized, the union unions which 
act the employees’ bargaining agents. 

The social and economic forces activated such change 
have definite impact upon the manpower management func- 
tions the employer—recruitment and hiring; allocation, 
utilization, and progression employees; company sponsored 
training, etc. These, turn, may affect the cost manu- 
facturing the product, its volume output and sales, and 
consequently the prospect profit for the entrepreneur. Like- 
wise, the nature the manifestations these forces likely 
influence employee productivity, the degree harmony 
friction existing between labor and management their plant 
relationships and, therefore, the level the employees’ real 
income and standards living. 


*The writer Industrial Relations Consultant, Race Relations 
Department the American Missionary Association, Science 
Institute, Fisk University. The thesis developed this article was 
worked out while was loan the Committee the South 
the National Planning Association participate its survey 
racial employment practices certain areas southern industry. 
His part case study three plants entitled Bi-racial Employ- 
ment Practices the International Harvester Company This 
paper sense summary the studies the National Plan- 
ning Association, which, course, bears responsibility for the 
ideas and point view put forth the following pages. However, 
the writer expresses his appreciation this Association and the 
Harvester Company for the opportunity obtain the 
data used herein. The case studies racial employment authorized 
the Committee the South have not yet been completed. 


The nature the expected results such change 
policy for employer and employee—whether they appear 
positive negative, productive profit loss, increase 
decrease real wages—strongly influences the pattern 
implementation non-discrimination policy. affects the 
speed and ease with which the transition made, and the size 
and character the obstacles which retard the ultimate 
realization fully integrated labor force, which the 
minorities’ status ceases factor decisions manage- 
ment cooperating unions, the actions individual 
employees the dominant group. 

Such change involves process adjustment over 
period time, encompassing the following general stages: 
(1) complete exclusion the minority; (2) restricted utili- 
zation, which minority status factor choice, manner 
and extent utilization; (3) utilization the minority 
the basis objective efficiency qualifications alone. 

some cases, the time period involved the first phase 
may negligible, but theoretically the initial stage since 
represents the form discriminatory employment 
policy. During the second phase, elements the two extremes 
—exclusion and complete disregard minority status 
intermingled uneasy state incompatibility which 
under-utilization the resources the minority the rule. 

Thus, one cannot accurately fairly appraise the cost 
integration measuring the transitional costs alone, whether 
pecuniary non-pecuniary. Rather, one must await the com- 
pletion the process and appraise the ultimate results. How- 
ever, may fruitful examine detail the technique 
used during the process reaching the final stage non- 
discrimination, and study the problems which interfere with 
its full application. The changes internal relationships be- 
tween the major parties involved may observed, and 
sights gained the nature and magnitude the cost 
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Minority Utilization Practices Transition 


be concerned with 
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Negroes engaged job classifications above the unskilled 
has grown significantly.! 


Within the framework non-discrimination policy, 


each these plants the effective and persistent joint applica- 
tion both management and local unions the contractual 


rule governing the promotion and transfer old employees 


open jobs, the basis their length service and quali 


fications, has contributed significantly the upward vertical 
mobility Negro employees with minimum internal 
friction. During 1950, roughly one-fourth the Negro em- 
ployees each plant were upgraded,? and virtually all 
these promotions were within the ranks production workers, 

Through the application the Company’s promotion and 
transfer policy, during the life the Louisville and Memphis 
Vorks, Negro production workers have attained job level 
rable that their white associates.? 


comp 


Among the day work occupations, Negro penetration 
the semi-skilled labor grade was about equal that white: 
while among the skilled classifications, white workers both 
these plants were employed four labor grades above 


Between 1946 and the end 1950, Negro employment grew 
from 4.2 percent 14.1 percent total employment the Louis 
ville Works, and from 4.4 percent 8.1 percent the Evansville 
the Negro population these cities was approxi- 


rcent and percent, respectively. Likewise, Mem- 


groes constitute about 34 percent of the population 
(1950), their employment the Memphis Works rose from 12.2 


23.1 percent 1950 


Of the total number of Negroes employed at the respective 


engaged job classification above 


the common labor level rose from 22.4 percent 43.2 percent 
Louisville, and from 12.8 percent 68.8 percent the Evansville 
Works from 1946 through 1950. Similarly, between 1947 and 1951, 
this group of Negroes increased from 22.4 percent to 66.8 percent 
the Memphis Works. Negroes were found skilled and appren 


trades the Louisville Works, non-managerial profes 


ticeab 


-sories at the Louisville and Evansville plants, and in 


office clerical classifications the Evansville Works. 

the 10,187 Negroes employed the International Harveste 
the end 1950, 1,714 16.8 percent were upgraded 

that year. Similarly, 235 25.9 percent those employed 


the Louisville Works, 187 28.0 percent those Memphis, 


and 27.0 percent those Evansville were upgraded. 


le 


Compara information about the Evansville plant was not 
available. Within the piece-work category, more than one percent 
the workers was classified above labor grade the summer 
1951, and Negroes were represented labor grade above 
both plant 

larger percentage Negro than white workers was employed 


the “upper-half” the piece-work labor grades, the differ- 
ence being larger Memphis than Louisville, e.g., Louisville, 
31.4 percent the white and 37.2 percent the Negro piece-work 
employees; and Memphis, 17.5 percent the white and 41.4 per- 
cent the Negroes. 

Louisville Works, 8.2 percent, and the Memphis Works 
4.8 percent the white production day workers were labor 


grades above the highest attained Negro, i.e., labor grades 


7 — 
change—the probable balance between advantage and dis 
failure such plan manpower the pro- 
duction process. 
can 
paper shall the consequence 
management’s efforts apply non-discrimination policy 
its em] yment of iNegroes to only one of 1 manpowe! 
job 
management functions, that upgrading and transfer 
abc 
plants studied include three southern plants the Inter- 
“abn Harvester (¢ ompany. They are large-scale industrial 
installations operating under common minority utilization 
policy, nat scope, and determined solely 
pal t firm. Despite tl fact that the prevailing pattern of gre 
utilization each these communities san 
contral to that of t Company, top-management count oth 
nances qualifications adjustments its minority polic 
fit local industrial mores and conventions. However, 
recognizes the peculiar problems faced its plant manag sen 
Company minority policy states that “there shall 
was originally espoused and its implementation initiated 
are 
plants, virtually all the union locals, both CIO and AFI 
which subsequently became representatives the southern plants, the percentage 
cepted the non-discrimination policy and have inco 
porated it within their contracts with management. me 
compliance with this policy, hundreds Negroes 
employed wide variety semi-skilled production 
Through the normal exercise their seniority rights 
their union-management contracts they have received 
promotions to hi r job classifications on the basis of thei1 ; 
eniority, without regard their race. 
rod workers constitute about four-fifths the plant 
force and Negroes were found widely diffused amon 
the many produc departments job classifications 
from unskilled the lower levels skilled occupation 
entrance into the ranks the non-managerial 
~ ] ] } +h } 
nal class has been less spectacular, though they have 
utilized such capacities two the three plants 
tudied. the other hand, with the exception one main 
tenanc the Louisville Works, Negroes have been pli 
employed journeymen the apprenticeable trades 
] 1 > 
maintenance departments, nor have any been enrolled 
wi 
or these plant 
i nhrougn t persistent application of this minority policy, 
plant continuously increased, and the percentage ot 10 to 14. of 


plica- 
ovyees 
rtical 
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highest attained Negroes—labor grade 9.4 White workers 
were still dominating the ranks skilled production jobs 
during the Summer 1951, they did skilled maintenance 
occupations, but Negroes had obtained foothold the 
former Consequently, not apparent that promo- 
tion and transfer among Negro employees has been signifi- 
cant factor progression within the non-managerial profes- 
sional maintenance categories any the plants studied. 


Despite these limitations, fundamental change the 
job status Negro employees relative whites has come 


about through non-discriminatory upgrading 


Methods Progression 


the plants studied, the great bulk the numerous semi- 
skilled and many skilled production jobs are filled up- 
grading current employees from lower classifications the 
same department, voluntary transfer workers from 
other departments. Old employees may move from one job 
another two main methods: first, seeking jobs,” 
and second, “bumping,” when employees with higher 
seniority and the ability perform particular job take that 
job from person with lower period service. 


employee may bid any open job his department, 
feels can perform any other department within the 
same bargaining unit. entitled his period 
service the longest the eligible applicants and can 
perform the job. Where applicants for job include persons 
working both within and outside the department, those inside 
are given preference over those other departments. 


The second method movement, bumping, not used 
widely the first and less frequently means advance- 
ment. used generally the event plant-wide reduc- 
tion force. one person bumps another with lower senior- 
ity for particular job, must capable performing the 
job which has been assigned after brief 
period. practice, seldom possible for employee 
qualify for job during this short time unless the job 
his department and has had opportunity “pick up” 
the skill necessary for its performance beforehand. 


Undoubtedly, the coincidence these seniority provisions 
and the non-discrimination clause has materially contributed 


the Louisville Works, 29.5 percent the white production 
day workers and 2.8 percent the Negroes were skilled labor 
grades, while Memphis 23.5 percent the white and 1.9 percent 
the Negroes were similarly classified. 

other plants each the communities where the Harvester 
plants studied are located, Negroes have enjoyed improved wage 
rates and earnings well better treatment recent years, but 
changes the range job opportunity and the inclination use 
them their highest skill were limited. these plants, Negro 
workers well other workers are sharing general im- 
provement due such factors general business expansion, in- 
gains from collective bargaining 


labor scarcity, and 


through increased labor organization. But other plant observed 


creasing 


management aggressively challenging the prevailing standard 
job status these Harvester plants. 


the vertical mobility current Negro employees. 
restriction upon these senicrity rights violation con- 
tract well impediment the full utilization labor. 
Thus, appropriate examine some the racial implica- 
tions this manpower management function—their impact 
upon the plant, and some problems which have arisen. 


describing their upgrading experiences, important 
note that all three plants began the application their 
non-discrimination policy new plant situations and thus 
did not have precedents contrary practices combat, 
although each was surrounded companies having such 


practices. 


Progression Problems and Their Disposition 


probably neither accident nor mere coincidence 
that most the racial incidents more than very limited 
scope have involved some aspect the non-discriminatory 
progression This focal point the conflict be- 
tween the discriminatory and non-discriminatory policies. 


Harvester management and unions are committed con- 
tract non-discriminatory promotion and transfer policy, 
while the prevailing progression pattern the communities 


the first place, white and colored employees entered these 
plants the same time that white employees could not feel 
seriously allege that Negroes were taking white people’s jobs—a not 
uncommon rallying point opposition Negro integration. Next, 
the incurably prejudiced workers tended screened out the 
Company’s practice making acceptance the non-discrimination 
policy virtually condition employment. (Gallagher, 
Equality Good Business,” American Business, June, 1949, 32.) 

the third place, when these plants were recruiting their initial 
labor force, conscious diffusion management Negro employ- 
ment among many job classifications and departments fostered the 
adjustment white workers generally the presence Negroes, 
and provided basis for the accumulation seniority Negroes 
widely scattered areas. This, doubt, facilitated the harmonious 
implementation the subsequently negotiated rules governing up- 
grading and transfer. Finally, the first Negroes hired any depart- 
ment were selected that they would “superior both qualifica- 
tions and personality” the white with whom they were 
associated order further insu eir acceptance. (Southall, 
Industry’s Unfinished Business, 155.) 

the four racial incidents which culminated unauthorized 
work stoppages during the life these plants, all involved changes 
the job status Negro employees relative whites, and three 
out four involved upgrading per se. The challenge the pre- 
vailing division labor between white and colored workers 
the community large became more direct and fundamental with 
each succéssive incident, that each constituted higher hurdle 
the attainment non-discriminatory practices the plant. (For 
details see cases pp. 9-29.) 

result these racial stoppages, average about one 
day per involved employee was lost during period approxi- 
mately four years. The average loss for all employees the plant 
rolls was about one-half day. Likewise, such stoppages accounted 
for only about 2.2 percent the total number man-hours lost 
from unauthorized strikes from all causes. Wages lost from such 
strikes amounted likewise 2.2 percent the total wage losses 


from all unauthorized stoppages, 
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surrounding each these plants the opposite. The normal 
application this Company’s policy tends challenge the 
status quo. When Negro moves new 


job virtue 


inevitably arise 


cations and senio 


es, and whether may give him 


supervisory authority, however limited, over white work 
The ultimate success the 


depend upon the ability management 


ers. 


the non-discrimina 


union find answers which will foster the white 
workers tance their equalitarian promotion policy 
with minimum transitional tension and interference witl 
production 


inevitable that the application such policy 
] 


problems through the recita 


ippropri 


ap] the problems involved and 


ther than merely recount the 
erhaps less complex, manifestation 
transfer practices 

The involve upgradings which gave Negroes 
vicinit second group describes situations 
Negroes were elevated skilled jobs hitherto considered 
“white jobs.” The next treats instances which progression 
Negroes involving some super- 


Negro’s effort 


“bumping” shorter service white 
rtment described 


Working Together Equals 


first involves the refusal white drill pres: 
1948, the first year operation Memphis Works, 
Negro grinder was employed machine shop 
assigned work ite drill press operator. The 
required that materials processed the Negro 

passed the white driller next him. 
After they had rking side side for several days, 
the latter became stated that refused work 


until this 
relations 


that would not continue 
industrial 


worker effort per- 


was removed.? The 
manager talked with the whit 


mind and, being unsuccessful, advised 


inder the day off, hoping that would 
following day. The 


> rema 
ind and return work the 
hi 


ite worker 


the shift, but finding the Negro his job, 

work. Others left their until the whole 

plant, with the exception the foundry, was stopped 
walk-out. 


The incident described did not occur until these men had been 


working side side for about week. One official ventures the 


above 


1 of actual cases, it is 


some 


( 
and developments that reveal the 


ORGANIZATION 


When the union was advised officially this violation 
contract, according the industrial relations manager gave 
workers 
demanded that the 
with the 
Negro maintained the 


firm support management its efforts get the 
The 
get its members back work 


tract, which required that the 


back the Company union 


compliance con- 
job and that the white worker question return his job. 
Union representatives spoke the employees the plant 
rate, firmly supporting the company position that the Negro 


we 


ight stay his job and attempting persuade the 


return work. After stoppage about two 


days, plant operations were resumed and all workers returned 
their former 


Negro rema 


positions, including the two question. (The 
machine shop machine operator 


1949, 


ined the 
1948 May 
foundry department. 


when was trans- 


ferred voluntarily 


Directly after this incident, requested another job 


the same department but removed from the white worker 
who had precipitated the stoppage. The industrial relations 


rarely had 
adds the 


white 


ger states that since this incident, have 
a Negro apply for 
opinion that addition the problem acceptance 
workers, Negro 

limited training opportunities 
Memphis area. Although the Com- 


ining program this department, there 


job this department. 


the low number applicants for jobs the 
ine shop arises from the 
ilable to 


t 
pany has had tra 


hem the 


was such scarcity trained personnel for the new foundry 


that when was opened training course was established 
which Negroes well whites participated. 


June, 1949, the Evansville Works 
the press room was promoted his foreman 


Sometime prior 
Negro helper 
press work and assigned press with white employee 


about 11:00 


return to 


for The assignment was made 


a.m.; after lunch the other press men would not 


their jobs. 


“Didn’t you 


you 


understand the non-discrimination policy 
hired these men were asked manage- 


ment officials. 


“Ves, 


ment, 


but didn’t think would apply our depart- 
the workers said, or, thought meant 


would have their own 


educational 
A state- 
saying that the policy “gave 
work the chance it.” After 

non-discrimination 
thought the matter 
returned their job 


realized that the 
program had repeated, and set 


this point, management 
about doing so. 
ment was issued employees 
those who would the 
this 
policy management officials 


and discussion the 
. the workers 


restatement 
over and eventually except for one 
that could work under these condi- 


man who did not feel 
and thus 


the 


discrimination policy 


tions was terminated. 


previous case, maintained its non- 


resolute determination put 


) 2 en Stoppage g 2 i Torks nter- 
opinion that the Negro was probably working faster than his white Report Stoppage, July 27, 1948, Memphis Works, 
associate that the parts were piling front the white national Harvester Company. 
worker. 11. Gallagher, Op. Cit., 
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into operation despite the opposition considerable number 
white employees. Gallagher has the following say about 
the role management the latter instance: 


“Cooperation all levels management, especially the 
foreman, important the Evansville program. 
Only where these men agree with and fully implement the 
policy can successful. Other foremen 
tions might have said nothing let the irritation continue 


and eventually explode the whole action the 


“White Man’s Job” 
The next case concerns the result elevating Negro 
job which had traditionally been considered 


During August, 1951, the Memphis Works 
his own request 


man’s 
white crane operator was transferred 
stock-keeper’s job, leaving his former job vacant. There 
were two men eligible for this job the basis their 
seniority and qualifications, one white and one colored, the 
white man having longer period service than the colored. 
However, the former did not want bid the job, 
the contract the Negro was entitled and requested it. 
The Company upgraded him the classification crane 
operator. When went his job, the white workers walked 
body. Management firmly held its position that the 
Negro was entitled the job and advised the union con- 
cerned that the wildcat strike violation its 


contract. The union took the same position and vigorously 


constituted 


worked persuade its members return their jobs. The 
industrial relations manager recalls that the morning after 
the stoppage began, observed union official speaking 
the workers the rain the plant gate effort per- 
suade them comply with the contract and return work. 


This stoppage attained considerable size and led high 
tension and some violence. lasted about two days and in- 
volved almost half the employees the plant. The state- 
ments the nature and extent the violence are conflict- 
ing agreed that there was some rock-throwing and 
between white and colored workers and that some 
were hurt. The intervention company and union repre- 
sentatives working together separate the two groups and 
avoid further clashes was important minimizing the extent 
the damage done. Despite these pressures, both union and 
management officials insisted that the Negro was entitled 
the job and were determined see that was not removed 
from it. result, plant operations were re-established with 
the Negro performing his new functions crane operator. 
the time the writer’s interview almost year later, 
the job and further difficulties had been ex- 


perienced. 


this case the other two described above, the pro- 
motion rights qualified Negro applicants under the terms 
the contract were fully and, some cases, dramatically 
protected the determined joint efforts management and 
union leadership implement this phase their contract 
without procrastination qualification. 


32. 


The next case indicates some the consequences less 
unified and decisive action. Since March, 1948, Negro 
welder whose qualifications were unquestioned either man- 
agement union has intermittently tried unsuccessfully 
obtain transfer job welder. Both management and 
union agree that his seniority and qualifications entitle him 
such job. Repeated attempts have been made persuade 
him withdraw his request temporarily the ground that 
the rank-and-file opposition his entrance the welding 
department intense that might experience harm 
even death tries occupy the position which 
entitled the contract 
scribed detail because this case clearly shows the various 
and the hazards 


The elements this case are de- 


types reactions the interested parties, 
involved the transition from preferential fair em- 
ployment program utilization. 


March, 1948, Mr. filed application for job 
the Memphis Works stating his qualifications welder. 
The foreman asked him whether could weld and said that 


would send for him and have him take test. The test 


occurred April, 1948. that time the 


applicant the material and torch for the welding test and 


gave the 


showed him what was required him. The test was com- 
pleted and the plates and papers were returned 


sonnel department. 


When they heard that Negro might coming into their 
department, the welders the department that 


time sat down protest for about one hour. 


After Mr. finished his test the foreman told him 
back the next day about 4:00 p.m. start work the 
second shift. Mr. got there little early and was told 
the foreman that there was booth ready and asked whether 
would take labor job until one could prepared for 
him. Mr. states 
was available booth. All these incident 
any union had rights that the Company had 


that accepted labor job, but found 
ground that there 
s occurred before 


total responsibility. 


Mr. states that when union (CIO) did obtain bar- 
gaining rights, placed the matter before them and, 
put it, the union “kept promising and promising and prom- 
ising me. filed grievance with the union and they kept 
putting it off.”’ 


According union official, this union obtained bargain- 
ing rights about April, 1949, and the delay handling 
this grievance arose because was lost and thus did not 
through the usual grievance steps. Because this failure 
process the grievance, the Negro union members requested 
that representative the International Union Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Department brought into the case. The 
co-director the International Union FEP Department met 
with union officials and the complainant, and result 
their discussion, was decided that Mr. should not insist 
upon taking the welding job that time because, they argued, 
the union was young and such action might break up. 


During the late spring 1951, Mr. filed another griev- 
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the union alleging that two new white welders had 
been hired the fact that had filed prior reques 
for transfer welding job this department. The Com- 
pany expressed its willingness place him the job, but 
the union was unwilling because their fear violence 

Both n andr igement officials state that the dan 

undetected foul play this department greater thar 
usual b ise of tl ure of the work. Each weld worl 
lor closed booth with hood over his head. 


rights under the but that was genuinely fearful 
that erious violence. stated, 

howeve that matter the union 
the union president, that the matter brought 
before the membership. The local president objected 
rank-and-file meeting with members both races but 


} 
death. 
the Negro 
the president 
welding department 
eyond this point 
the the Mr. was still working 
cor having been promoted 
the lal given him. now 
same wage rate and holds the same labor grade 
had the welding department 
aspire 


] 


From conversations with management and union leaders, 


the writer was impressed with their comprehend 
Negro workers job status and employ- 
ighest skil zed the fact that the 
ing vigorously for job welder 
now the same labor grade and making the same wage 


were transferred the job 


Both emphasi 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


the other hand, Mr. 


his pride being qualified 


and his desire make 
contribution doing the type work for which best 
regardless the re- 


munerations his present job. 


This time, unlike the previous cases described, timid and 
lating practices, first the part the Company, and 


later the part the union, have nurtured and strength- 
ened the resistance small but determined and strategi- 
minority and, thus, have jeopardized their 


uation this plant area. The worker believes that 
disunity its actions, the position the union has 


t 
eakened rather than strengthened 


Parenthetically, might added that result earlier 
weaknesses the handling grievances, shown this 


procedure has been strengthened and corrected. The 


danger losing official, written grievances the destruction 
withholding grievances careless unsympathetic 
possible under 


the present union-management grievance procedure. 


situation which the Negro 


tional level be- 


fully employ previously- 


The next case involves 


concerne< 
low 
toward position where could 
skill despite his racial rose 
lishwasher that chef the 
demonstrated and without the sup 
protective contractt 
Harvester The catering facilities 
sville plant are leased 


apparently hired occupa 


rom posi- 


his 
1al provisions and organizatior 


large industrial caterin 
which has sole for its operation. Con 
sequently, the manager this department not bound 

the contract between the Louisville Works and its employees. 


The story Mr. D’s progression from dishwasher chef, 


the top position the kitchen, demonstrates what man can 


through patience and quietly efficient persistence, mixed 
with personality that for him 


majority group the department where worked. 
Works about five years ago. 


had worked for years 


working the Louisville 


Prior that time 


avern 
Louisville where had performed variety tasks. in- 
dicated that the time changed there had been 


his new job, but had grown 


had become more and more tired the atmosphere 


the tavern and, since neither drank nor smoked, 


wanted work more wholesome environment. 
started dishwasher $30 per week and worked this 
the end that time, 


job for was 
dishwashers. 


about two years. 


promoted the position supervisor the 


About year later, the white chef got drunk one day and 
could not perform his duties. The supervisor told Mr. 
that was disturbed, that the meal had cooked and 
Mr. volunteered fill and 
did well that the manager, Mr. 
his The writer was told Mr. that the manager 
the cafeteria came him and reproached him for not 


vas one it. 
was impressed 


plie 
arte 
mot 
Wwol 
the sit him 
through we! 
been 
aec 
vist 
case, 
pre 
gested meeting with group Negro members. 
did 
was agreed that they pick from all over the plant list the 
Negro members whom letters invitation sent 
1951 and much discussion this case took place. The 
president attempted persuade the Negro members not 
insist upon having Mr. placed the welding job despite 
the fact that was admittedly qualified and had full right 
the job. feared that the rank-and-file would take 
path violence and they did he, the president, would feel 
personally responsible for the results. added that did 
not believe that job was worth what might happen 
ia 
financial 
] 
de 
sp 
13 
ga 
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having told him that could cook, which Mr. re- 
plied, never asked me.” 


was first hired cook Saturdays overtime 
while performing his duties dishwasher supervisor 
about January, 1950, 
after about six eight months with this status, was pro- 
moted the position cook basis. The 
manager observed that the chef did not seem able 
the kitchen crew well and that the his 
work was deteriorating. During this period, being cook 
himself, Mr. recognized that certain necessary function 
did some 


during the remainder the week. 


supervis 


were not being performed and, occasions, 


these his own Unknown him, the manager, 
who had highest seniority the kitchen, was watching his 
work quite closely and with much interest. Finally, Mr. 
decided that the chef would have relieved his supe 

visory duties and his observations Mr. had 


him that he could do the job 


during April, 1951 called 
together and stated that the 
present arrangement was not working well, that was going 

place Mr. charge the kitchen, and that ex- 
them cooperate with him. indicated that they 


According to the r 
the white kitchen employees 


not, would mean their jobs. answer this statement, 


hite cook the kitchen said, with his arms flying, 


the oldest w 
“Why sure cooperate with Andrew! Didn’t co- 

erate with him before when was working with us, and 
when was the dishwashing department? We'll cooperate 


with him now!” 


Says Mr. 
reports, the kitchen has been running very well and 
about it. 


“This settled Since that time, 


quite happy 


This conversation took place the kitchen the plant. 
went out into the main cafeteria the early afternoon, 
saw the Negro chef sitting the midst his staff the 
“white” side!> the dining room, all them happily eating 
lunch together. 

asked whether 
any difficulty with his crew when took over his duties 
chef. stated that had had trouble all with the 
workers because they all knew that had been carry 
ing this load while was classified cook; that they came 


Later, conversation with Mr. 


“that’s what should have been done 
This conversa- 


him and told him, 
and that ‘‘we’d all work together.” 
tion also gave interesting clue the chef’s technique 
finds that getting all the cooks together 
all right. Sometimes they 


leadership. 
and planning jointly, they get along 
plan menus for week one time. Another 
day plan something else. All make suggestions and 
they take the best these, ‘continued. result, the 
speed preparation has been increased, and, whereas the 


sit down and 


When the International Harvester Company acquired these 
facilities, found that the previous tenants had maintained segre- 
gated cafeteria, washroom, and toilet facilities. has not yet 
de-segregated the cafeteria though the other services have been 


progressively integrated since Harvester began operations. 


past they had hardly finished preparing the food before 
was time serve it, now the meal ready 10:00 a.m. 


Mr. D’s job see that all food properly prepared 
and conveyed the steam table for serving. From that point 
the supervisor the waitresses responsible the present 
time, according Mr. there 
day and night shifts under his supervision. 
two bakers, four cooks, one kitchen helper, and five women 
(all white). 


are persons including 


the se are 


Among 
the salad department 

This case indicates the wholesome influence wrought 
continuous association workers different races pre- 
paring members the majority group for full acceptance 
the minority equals the basis their qualifications. 
This probably significant factor the total absence 
unfavorab incidents objections this unusual elevation 
Negro supervisory position over several white skilled 
kitchen employees. 


“White 


The third type case reveals some the problems raised 


Supervising 
and some the forces operating when the promotion 
Negro places him position which will supervise 
the work white employees where such supervisory 
responsibility prospect through future advancement. The 
case chosen describes the promotion Negro the position 
checker, where was required pass the work 
There had 


approximately five production employees. 
been Negro checker the Memphis Works before 
1951, which time Negro with the seniority 
him such promotion placed his bid 


worked. 


According member the executive board the union 
involved, the job was set up, this would have had 
under his supervision three white workers and two Negroes 
Thus, his would not only have upgraded him 


higher level skill, but would have put him super 


apacity over white workers. According the indus 


visory 


trial relations manager, the management was willing oper 
this job the Negro applicant because was entitled 
under the terms the contract. Union leaders were called 
advised the decision, and asked prepare the workers 
that department for the change. this informal con- 
ference, the union took the position that management was 
moving too fast and tried persuade the industrial relations 
manager not act that time. The Company would not 


depart from its position. 


the face these signs equivocation the part 
union leadership, the colored union leaders took 
that they would not down this case they had 


the case the Negro welder because there was not the same 


the position 


danger violence this case and, violence came, 
checker) would position see coming.” Thus, 
efforts persuade the Negro complainant withdraw 
application failed. formal discriminatio 


upgrading was instituted, and began move 


) 
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the normal grievance channel. Final the Executive Board 
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the union officially considered the case and declared importance rumors some degree. The letter states 

under the terms the contract the Negro applicant 

seems that misunderstanding over job assignment 

ploy Service Parts started this stoppage. More checkers were 


were instructed the Board transmit 


their ruling the union membership and prepare them for 
the change. the basis this ruling, negotiations between 
company and union officially began. Management was asked 
rearrange the work assignments checkers this depart- 
ment that all the five workers under the supervision 
of this Negri checker would be Negroes. According to a 
union official, the Company agreed make change with- 
two weeks. these terms, was mutually agreed that 


contract, but the conditions work 


were 
that the taboo 


against super- 


emporarily, 
these 
and union 
before this 


maintained— 


conversations with various principals 
parent that both Company 
But they 


order temper the 


t seems ap 
seems 


short time 


preferred make the transi- 


expected opposition and 

One member the 


four five other colored 


non- 
practice. union 


there were 


necessary seniority bid each 
subsequent open job checker, and that shifting work 
ments this not indefinitely keep Negro checkers 
from supervising white worker 
-¢} L ] 

Nevertheless, this compromise 
management, complainant, and was 

scheduled carried fte brief period during which 


union leade rs were to prepare their white members tor the 


change. Despite th prec utions, the elevation of 1 Negro to 
this minor supervisory status precipitated the wildcat 
strike racial origin that had occurred the Memphis 
Works that time. Some 1,350 employees (three-fifth 
the total) were involved the walkout, which lasted 
little over two days. Thereafter, all workers returned the 
jobs and the Negro checker remained his post and 
performed his functions since that time without incident 


Company officials state that this strike was precipitated and 
nurtured rately “planted” false rumors about the 
job stion, and that had the emy loyees known the fact 
unlikely that any stopp vould have occurred, excey 
few workers the department where the 
checker was work. This would have been minor impor- 
tance. According the president the union, the rumor 
was disseminated that Negro had been upgraded 
foreman and that had white workers under him. 
states that when the workers knew the facts, all back 
work except those the department concerned, and they 

hold out long. The union did not support 
this strike but rather made vigorous efforts get its member 
return 


written [ the 


] 
to empioyees on 


confirms the 


plant 


needed that department, and three more checkers were 
added. 
before. 


These were new jobs, jobs which had not existed 
bumping was involved. Union officials discussed 


the matter with advance and were accord with us. 


“One the three checkers’ jobs went Negro em- 
ployee. There doubt entitled the job. has 
the seniority. qualified. And have contract. 
You are familiar with that contract am. You know 


clearly states seniority and qualifications will determine 


who entitled fill jobs which are open. 


Rumors had lot with starting 


the story. 


and spreading this unnecessary stoppage. 


apparent, however, that there some conflict between 
the letter and the statement union leaders the nature 
this job. According the union lea 


job which had been filled previously that there were specific 


lers, Was open 


persons who were work under this party originally. The 
letter states that this new job. question whether 


this discrepancy real one whether involves part 


the final adjustment the story which was made 
public order temper the shock transition from dis- 


criminatory equalitarian supervisory pattern. 


“Bumping White Folks” 
The ribed 


Negroes have been upgraded open jobs 


situations 


he 


concerned with case which Negro employee one 


previous cases have desc 


final one 
the plants aspired higher job which required the dis- 
placement lower seniority white worker. 1951, 
cording the Negro 
press operator, Mr. white 
lower seniority from higher 


industrial relations manager, 


rated job another depart- 
} 


bargaining unit. this means, sought 


grade The job 


95A. 


ment the same 


promotion from day work labor 


classification desired was gear tester, 


The peculiar significance this case that the long range 
Mr. 


this stage, were particularly 


prospects available through this promotion, had 


been successful favorable. 
responsible management official describes the circumstances 


the following way: 


The gear tester classification has two categories 95A 
and 95B. The category involves random tests made 
the shop and labor grade the category involves 
laboratory testing, requires much higher level skill and 
classified labor grade 10. Because these two jobs 
are closely related their nature, and the 
require close relationship between the men the laboratory 
and those working with gear testing the shop, once Mr. 
had attained 
have had excellent opportunity qualify for open job 
classification 95B short time. Furthermore, there 
were men the classification 95A, 


tasks involved 


the lower gear testing classification would 


and the 


only four 


the terms of the 
ES 1. 14 h 
least. From 
negotiation 
recognized 
taboo will r€ } 
tion gradual 
contribute 
May 1951 explaining the nature this stril 
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length Mr. E’s service period would have given him the 
highest seniority rank this group. Consequently, 
the fact that would have been the last person enter 
95A) 
first eligible for advancement open job the higher 
classification, 95B, 
this way, would have been possible for him rise from 


Mr. E’s 
trial this job 
the contract, 
qualify performance test. 
failed and consequently was denied the job sought. The 
industrial relations manager states that the 
dmitted that and large the test was fair. 
grievance was filed his union alleging that the 
had discriminated against his right upgrading because 


despite 


this job classification, would have been the 


because his higher seniority rank. 


short period time. 
longer service period gave him the right 
(95A) for the three-day breaking-in period 
the end which had 
According the foreman, 


Negro applicant 
Nevertheless, 


Company 


lis race. 


final settlement this grievance, Mr. E’s classi- 


gear matcher. This 


the 
fication was raised from labor 
placing him the classification 

him 15¢ per hour raise over what would have re- 


ceived had qualified for 95A. 


According the industrial relations manager this settle- 


ment was the nature compromise, taking into account 
realities the racial situation seen management, 
and the political implications involved the union griev- 
ance. states that the management was well aware that 
union was using the race issue politically gain the 
and that although they could 
have supported the foreman’s rejection the complainant 
completely, this would have contributed 
objective the union. the other hand, 


support of Negro employees, 
the propaganda 
felt that because 
attempting bump the white man was Negro, 
the objections the classification 79, all 
whom were white, would abnormally vigorous and 
ance with acute racial overtones would soon follow. 


The industrial relations manager recognized Mr. had 
been promoted 95A, short time would probably 
have “jumped” ahead gear matchers then higher 
labor 
i higher labor grade, this 
essentially and less closely related job classifica- 


tion 95B than that his chances meeting the 


This would have been possible because 


former within the brief breaking-in 
period would have been better. Under the settlement upgrad- 
ing him job classification 79, Mr. E’s seniority made 
him the fifth line 95B, instead the 
first had been promoted the first instance 95A. 
Thus, this official felt that through this compromise the 
aspirations the Negro for upgrading were partially real- 
ized, the possibility racial tension arising from the obvious 
bumping white worker Negro, and his progression 
more rapid rate than his white associates were avoided, 
and the assumed political objectives the union were least 
partially neutralized. This settlement was accepted all 
parties concerned and must assumed represent mutu- 
ally satisfactory problem. 


qualifications for the 


solution the 


The industrial relations manager cited this case show 
that the combination the Negroes’ lower level educa- 
tional attainment, and the rigid seniority rules progression 
which govern management actions, have some cases led 
charges Company discrimination, whereas the real problem 
was the inability Negroes perform the tasks which 
they aspired. 


not the purpose here discuss the merits the settle- 
ment, but rather indicate the complexity the real issue 
that may involved single charge racial discrimina- 
tion. also wish point out the nature the backg 
against which many such cases are settled the day-to-day 
operation plant which uses 


round 


bi-racial labor force and 
operates under fair employment policy. The basic elements 
involved this case are work varying degrees all 
three the plants studied; likely that similar cases have 
arisen and will continue arise from time time each 
plant. 


The problem deciding whether man qualified not, 
when the margin, difficult best. the southern 


added 


formal educational oppor- 


particularly, the racial issue introduces 
the differential system 


economy, 
factor 
tunities for white and colored the region, although neither 
set nor controlled the local plant, tends contribute 
moral background element such cases; result, deci- 
sion based solely upon the objective facts the case 
cult best, and made even more troublesome the face 
the possible aspirations militant industrial union with 
equalitarian minorities policy. one industrial relations 
manager put it, the rather explicit rules governing progres- 
sion, applied the framework non-discrimination policy, 
tend “push” Negro employees the ladder consecutive 
labor grades. the same time, the differential training op- 
portunities available them tend restrict the limits their 
capacity for upgrading compared those white workers 
comparable intellectual capacity. result, they move 
from grade grade, frequently the basis superior 
seniority rights, the difficulty qualifying for the job 
short time, the face limitations their general educa- 
tional attainment well vocational training, comes 
plague them. 


Although the following figures are not conclusive, because 
they not take into account qualifications arising from voca- 
tional training experience, they throw some light upon 
this problem. the Louisville Works randomly-chosen 
day the summer 1951, 29.8 percent all white produc- 
tion workers and 20.4 percent the Negroes had completed 
their elementary school education. the same time 52.0 per- 
cent these white workers had completed their elementary 
and high school education, while only 35.4 percent the 
Negroes had gone this far. the comparative positions 
epart- 
ment which the parties involved this case were employed, 
the same situation apparent: 28.3 percent the white and 
17.9 percent the colored employees had attained ele- 
mentary school education, while 51.5 percent the white 
and 37.2 percent the colored had finished high school 


these racial groups are considered for the machining 


Thus, the stresses and strains which reflected 
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described this case, with which management 


= 
ances such 


must deal from day day, arise part from some elements 


outside the control local plant management union. How- 
ever, they cannot completely ignored either their 
consideration grievances which involve either direct 


indirect allegations racial discrimination differentiation. 


il 


Assuming that the union concerned this case fact 


the Ta 


issue politically win the support 
minority group, this case raises the very real question 
whether the company decision the grievance 


influenced this fact the fact that 


complainant involved happens Negro. The politi- 
cal implications simply intensify the racial character the 
issue, but their absence would not eliminate the racial element. 


the other hand, one may question whether company de- 


cisions should take into account the very probable hostile 
reactions group white workers whose lethargy lack 
desire for the job allows worker outside their group 


attain preferred position over them, even though 
highly probable that the racial difference will cause protest 


normal intensity and that this might 
iate plant operations. The Company may reason- 
that the “bumping” white worker 
present conditions anathema and expect the 
the race issue white workers offset such 
Nevertheless, remained question whether 


uld factor the settlement such 
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Conclusion 

apparent from the foregoing description the growth 
quantity and the rise job status Negro employees, 
and from the changes the relationships between manage- 
ment and unions, Negro and white workers, and Negro union 
members and their unions, that the day-to-day minority utili- 
zation practices are persistently, though sometimes haltingly, 
shifting. They are moving from the intermediate stage 
limited minority advancement towards the final stage color- 
blind upgrading workers the basis their efficiency 
qualifications and period service, though the latter phase 
has not been fully attained. This process taking place pri- 
marily through the normal, unspectacular machinery union 
management jurisprudence established union-management 
agreement which 
parties. This machinery rendered applicable secondary 
disputes involving alleged discrimination against minorities 


governs all relationships 


the mutual acceptance policy non-discrimination 
employer and employees. 


Within this formal structure, the importance informal 
education effectively handling minority-majority relations, 
which union and management officials achieve the normal 
prosecution their day-to-day responsibilities, cannot 
over-estimated. This provides major channel through which 
attitudes leadership and, indirectly, rank-and-file are 
changed. Such informal and sometimes grudgingly accepted 
education paves the way for ever-widening acceptance the 
non-discrimination policy those working under it, and thus 
contributes the stability and harmony its application. 


The Annual Meeting the 
SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


will held 


AND 21, 1953 
the 


JUNE 19, 
UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 


The program tor the Annual Meeting now the final stages 


Chicago, 


com- 


pletion and will mailed all members well advance the Meeting. 


Details accommodations, etc. will included the printed program. 
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The Need for Research the 


Communication Research Results 


Floyd Mann and Rensis Likert* 


Research problems human relations differs from 
research most other fields science very important 
most fields science not necessary for ad- 
ministrators executives have comprehensive under- 
standing the research order utilize the results. All 
that has known that the research has yielded better 
method better product. Approval substitute the new 
for the old can then given. But the field human rela- 
tions, effective use the research findings cannot obtained 
merely executive issuing order. 

Administrators must thoroughly understand the results 
human relations research and their implications their organi- 
zations are use them. This requires both 


understanding and incorporation the results into the 


administrator’s attitudinal structure and behavioral patterns. 

Research human relations, therefore, requires dual 
approach. First, studies need made the dynamics 
social organization; and second, research needs done 
how the findings such studies can communicated 
produce the required changes attitudes and habits. The 
necessity doing research both human relations and 


*Dr. Mann Assistant Program Director the Human 
Relations Program. has been responsible for the development 
the series studies the Detroit Edison Company since 1947. 
Dr. Likert Director the Institute for Social Research the 
University Michigan. 1947 initiated the program re- 
search the fundamental problems organizing human behavior 
which this study only small early part. 

This paper summarizes briefly some the exploratory work 
being done the Survey Research Center the problems com- 
municating research findings. The general theory and the specific 
procedures which this exploratory study has been done have 
been the product the thinking number persons both 
the Center and The Detroit Edison Company where the work 
was done. Everett Reimer, Frances Fielder and Theodore Hariton 
the Center, and Leahy, Blair Swartz, Robert Schwab, and 
John Sparling the Company all made important contributions 
this study. The work the members the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics and the Tavistock Institute Human Relations 
has also been drawn heavily. The Survey Research Center and 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics are divisions the 
Institute for Social Research. 


The work reported here one number studies being done 
the Center under its long-range program research human 
relations organization. Both The Detroit Edison Company and 
the Naval Research contributed the support this 
particular company-wide study. 


organizational structure well how communicate 
the results such research has been recognized the Survey 
Research Center’s long-range program research the 
fundamental problems organizing human This 
program has two distinct phases. first consists the 
discovery the factors associated with high level group 
motivation, productivity, and individual satisfaction group 
situations. The second phase the program calls for the 
translation these findings into the every-day operation 
organization order test their nature further and dis- 
cover the most effective procedures and principles for utiliz- 
ing 

During the first half 1948, extensive body data 
was collected The Detroit Edison Company through 
company-wide study employee and supervisory attitudes 
and opinions. The main objectives this study were: 

determine what satisfactions employees engaged 
wide range occupations, and supervisors all levels 
obtain from their work situations. 

determine the interrelationship between the super- 
visory managerial philosophies and behavior the one 
hand, and the attitudes and behavior subordinate super- 
visors and employees the other. 

study the relationship between organizational struc- 
ture and interpersonal relations. 

explore different techniques for communicating 
findings from human relations research and for translating 
research findings into administrative action. (This article 
summarizes some our exploratory findings concerning this 
fourth objective. 

attempting discover the best techniques for the effec- 
tive communication research findings, made use 
number psychological and sociological principles concern- 
ing motivation, attitude and behavior change, and group 
structure, 

From the very beginning the study endeavored 
apply the principles participation. For example, involved 
study planning all persons who would many months later 
have the major responsibility for making administrative use 


Likert, Program Research the Fundamental 
Problems Organizing Human Behavior.” Survey Research Center 
publication, 1947. 
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all figures and plan general what the first steps should 
getting the findings the survey back into the Company. 
The members this group agreed that the data were 
put use would have done the line—not the staff 
—organization and that data should introduced the top 
and not into the middle the structure. 


the survey findings. This was done number different 
ways and with varying intensity different levels within the 
organization. Since the top executives would have greater 
the way the findings were utilized than supervisors 
intermediate levels, devoted more effort involving 
top management than intermediate management. Some the 
specific procedures used this stage were: (a) individual 

conferences with members top management learn what data for the Company whole and for few major 
they felt their major problems were, and which they would departments were then discussed with the two top officers 
like data from the study, and (b) chains conferences start- the Company—the president and the executive vice-president. 
ing the top the organization and going down the two men were asked help interpret the data and 
employees, explaining the purposes the study, answering help plan program for gradual introduction the survey 
any questions which might raised about the whole project, findings into the this meeting—after lengthy 


and asking for suggestions what should included about the tentative meaning the data and the 


the study. Throughout the whole project—during both the possible next steps—it was agreed that series meetings 
collection and the analysis-interpretation phases—steps were should held present small groups top officers the 
taken keep company personnel informed what findings for their departments. was also agreed that 
going and what would happening next. the meetings with these officers should include the president 
and executive vice-president, well the major executives 

many research projects real effort often made the whose departments the data were being presented. Repre- 
sentatives from the Survey Research Center and the Com- 


outset secure widespread participation. The need for clearly 
pany’s Personnel Department were also included the 


defining the specific objectives the study frequently accom- 
plishes this indirectly. More often than not, however, the meeting. 
study progresses, less and less attention paid participation. 
joint consideration usually cease the time the 
study reaches the phase. Thus the 
end the usual study, the traditional form consultant- 
client relationship firmly established and the researchers 
place weighty volume, including the complete analysis and 
extensive recommendations, the hands those who were 


When these meetings were the data presented pro- 
vided comparison between the attitudes the employees 
the departments being considered and the Company 
whole. Large charts were used show how the attitudes 
all employees the Company compared with the attitudes 
the employees the specific departments for which the major 
interested the research. executives attending the meeting were responsible. Only de- 

partments having employees whose attitudes might expected 

allowing participation decrease the study comparable were examired given meeting. 
progressed, not only did attempt keep employees and 
supervisors all levels—and especially top management— 
involved, but increased the involvement during the 


these meetings the executives were asked help 
interpret the data and decide what further analyses the 
data should made help them formulating plans for 
constructive administrative actions. They participated not 
only exploring the meaning the data but also plan- 
ning the next steps for the introduction the over-all findings 
the next lower level management. Through these 
discussions was usually decided that the results for each 
major executive group and the data for each department 
within each executive group should taken the depart- 
ment heads for further joint planning and analysis. 


analysis-interpretation phase much possible. For ex- 
ample, did not write any reports containing set 
recommendations based solely our analysis the data. 
recognized that company executives, supervisors, and 
employees all levels possessed knowledge the company’s 
operation and history which would have focused the 
data the most adequate interpretation was obtained. 
Our procedure was present the data showing the attitudes 
employees and the practices supervisors and ask the 
men concerned with each set data help study them 
and interpret them with us. We, course, did not wait One two planning sessions held with each 
look the data until sat down with company personnel, executive before these group meetings with his department 
but studied them carefully advance order that our think- heads undertaken. these planning sessions, tentative 
ing these meetings could constructive possible. objectives these future meetings with the department heads 
Often company officers also studied the data prior the Were considered, and technical questions concerning the pro- 

cedures used collecting and processing the data were dis- 


meeting. 
cussed fully that the executive could present and discuss 

all but the most detailed technical questions concerning the 

The Process Presenting the Findings 

data. The objective these planning sessions was equip 


specific process which have used involving executive who was calling the meeting handle his 
total structure—from down the meeting without assistance from the staff the Survey Re- 
—in the analysis the survey findings developed Center the personnel staff the Company. 


following way: 

Each executive then met with his department heads 
examine the survey findings, which were analyzed depart- 
ments. The same general joint analyzing and planning session 


the initial data for the organization whole became 
available, members the Survey Research Center and mem- 
bers the Company’s personnel staff met review the over- 
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was then gone through this group had occurred the 
meetings with the president and executive vice-president. 


subsequent meetings each department head turn held 
meetings with his division heads. For these meetings the 
survey data were available, analyzed divisions and even 
sections. This process has been repeated right down the 
first-line supervisor and some instances the employees 
his work group. 


Observations Concerning This Process 


some 200 them— 


Our experiences these meetings 
have suggested factors which believe are important for 
securing maximum acceptance and utilization survey re- 
sults any operating organization. Some the major points 
emerging are: 


DEGREE PARTICIPATION AND PERSONAL 
INVOLVEMENT IMPORTANT 
Personal involvement not only decreases the barriers the 
utilization data; increases the probability that the results 
will understood and emotionally accepted. also yields 


motivation apply the results. 


The series meetings have just described are consistent 
with motivational theory several counts. The process con- 
sists involving, through participation research planning 
and analysis, the total line structure from top management 
down the employees. The involvement all individuals 
and groups who are likely affected the findings must 
start the very beginning the project and increase the 


results are available before attempting secure participation 
likely lead rejection the results. 


project reaches the analysis stages. wait until research 
high degree personal involvement the analysis and 
was obtained through having each supervisor 
who was engaged any managerial supervisory activity 
participate two kinds meetings. First, there was one 
more meetings which participated subordinate with 
his associates and under the leadership his chief, and sec- 
ondly, there was one more meetings where participated 
the chief his group and conducted the meeting with his 
own immediate subordinates. This latter compelled him 
familiar enough with the techniques used the collection 
the data and the over-all results that would have 


good understanding it. 


many instances, managers and supervisors 
pated the analysis, they gained simultaneously new aware- 
ness the importance the human problems manage- 
ment, and feeling responsibility for initiating constructive 
action solve such problems. They also tended gain 
through discussions with their superiors and subordinates 
somewhat better idea what they could help solve 
these problems. 


important note that part the personal involve- 
ment achieved was obtained from following 
which differs substantially from that often used the out- 
ide expert who has fund information available. Instead 
assuming the role outside experts and telling company 


officers and executives what do, asked persons all 
levels management help analyze the data. recog- 
nized that their knowledge company operations made them 
experts whose help needed interpret the data adequately. 
This action thus made the interpretations which emerged 


theirs rather than ours. 


ARE IMPORTANT FACILITATING AT- 
TITUDE CHANGES AND REDEFINITIONS SITUATIONS 


The procedure employed here working with 
groups rather than with individuals alone. Lewin? 
students? have emphasized the power the interacting forces 
exerted group members one another. Participation 
group discussions and group decisions concerning future action 


sets into motion pressures for action which are more effective 
than when individuals alone are concerned. Through working 
with groups attempted make use these continuing 


group forces. 


found that the group situation seemed important 


for several reasons: 


Through group discussions the findings could ex- 
amined broader perspective because the group brought 
the data experience that was richer and more varied than 
that any one individual. The research data stimulated 
discussion which tended bring into the open the relevant 
information each member the group had about specific 
problem and its causes. Often important information un- 
recognized problems which some the group had 
long known, were this way brought into focus and dealt 
with constructively. 


Group discussions, allowing the pooling and ex- 
change this wider range information, also provided the 
psychological situation which superiors and subordinates 
all levels could discuss possible solutions and thus give each 
other new and improved ways not only viewing, but also 


solving their problems. 


The discussion the research data groups compelled 
all members the group recognize openly the existence 
the problems revealed the data. Important and serious 
problems which had long been bothersome were brought 
light atmosphere and relationship which led con- 


structive attempts solve them. 


Group discussions also helped supervisors all levels 
especially the new group members organizational families— 
learn what was expected them the group concerning 
their relationship with subordinates, associates and their own 
chief. 


Group decisions concerning the next steps put powerful 
pressure, the form reciprocal expectations, each 
member carry out the decisions agreed the group. 


important note that many instances these groups 


Lewin, Kurt. “Group Decision and Social Change.” Newcomb 
and Hartley: Readings Social Psychology. New York: Holt and 
Company, 1947; and Lewin, Kurt. Resolving Social Conflicts. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 

Festinger, Leon, al. Theory and Experiment Social Com- 
munication. Research Center for Group Dynamics, 1950, 
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were considering problems inter-personal and inter-group 
relations which had been disturbed for some time and which 
were emotionally loaded. Problems which had been avoided 
because they were extremely difficult, were frequently brought 
out the open data. The objective impartiality the 
findings helped the members the group approach these 
problems constructive problem-solving way. body 
evidence, therefore, provided each superior and his imme- 
diate subordinates with chance assess their organization’s 
long and short suits human relations skills. Employees’ 
attitudes and feelings came facts, not things dis- 
regarded because they appeared too difficult handle 
did not clamor for immediate attention. 


IMPORTANT RECOGNIZE THE HIERARCHICAL 
STRUCTURE ORGANIZATION; ALso Es- 
SENTIAL UNDERSTAND AND UTILIZE THE POWER 
STRUCTURE PERCEIVED THE MEMBERS THE 
ORGANIZATION 


The sequence meetings described above consistent 
with what known about the sociological and psychological 
implications the hierarchical structure American busi- 
ness organizations. Our data showed how different persons 
the organization perceived the power roles other per- 
sons the line and staff groups. rule, the particular 
set managerial practices and beliefs found within depart- 
ment—the managerial culture organizational unit— 
was determined primarily the line rather than the staff. 
Moreover, the people the top each organizational unit— 
particularly they were perceived competent and powerful 
—were found exercise more influence the organization 
than any other persons within it. addition carrying 
out direct orders, their subordinates also endeavored 
what they felt their superior desired, even matters which 
had made specific request. For these reasons, the series 
meetings were started the top the line organization 
and worked down. found that those departments where 
the people the top took genuine interest the findings, 
studied them and tried apply them, that the data were 
discussed more adequately and used more constructively 
working out action steps than where such interest was lack- 
ing. the immediate line supervisor evidenced concern 
about developing better understanding human relations 
problems, did his subordinates. Higher levels line man- 
agement, taking interest the factors affecting the 
morale the non-supervisor employees, thus 
changed the environment within which supervisors lower 
levels operated. 


important mention that these sequences meet- 
ings moved different rates and developed different ways 

different departments. The flexibility the general pro- 
cedure was such that could geared the operating 
problems and the psychological atmosphere which varied from 
department department. found that each supervisor 
analyzing the data with his own group gave special emphasis 
three four specific points which seemed the most crucial 
the problems that his group was facing. also found 
that these groups did not dwell length those aspects 
the survey findings which indicated where they were doing 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


good job but, after taking account their assets, moved 
rather quickly consideration their problems. 


found that the chain accountability which had 
expected would become operative through the structuring 
meetings with organizational families—that is, the supervisor 
and his subordinates considering the survey findings together 
—was not sufficient result the maximum utilization 
data. the outset, assumed that the sequence 
meetings moved down the structure, and different groups 
considered the findings and came some tentative conclu- 
sions and proposals for action, that these results would 
reported back the higher levels which had already con- 
sidered the data. found this did not happen unless specific 
meetings were scheduled for this reporting back the struc- 
ture. The survey findings were much more fully utilized 
those departments where the sequence meetings was or- 
ganized that the findings and discussions worked down 
the organization, the results action taken were reported 
back up, than those departments where the process went 
but one way—down. When top management was sufficiently 
interested want know how the results were interpreted 
and what action was taken, supervisors lower levels were 
motivated use the research results more effectively. 


PARTICIPATION THE FORM SELF-ANALYSIS 
LIKELY FOLLOWED CHANGES THAN 
THE ANALYSIS MADE OUTSIDER 


Like most the other points have made this paper, 
this point and the specific procedures used implement 
this point are not new. Clinical psychologists are well aware 
the importance self-analysis for bringing about 


Some the factors have found particularly im- 


portant are follows: 


Objective survey data facilitate thorough and critical 
self-evaluations. The discussions concerning the problems 
particular organizational family were started from and 
centered around objective measurements about the 
This resulted keeping the discussions more objective 
and problem-solving atmosphere than the group had been 
considering less accurately based information. There were 
relatively few statements interpretations made the out- 
siders which individual group could take exception. 
times the accuracy some the data was questioned, 
but examination other relevant information led with 
few exceptions recognition that the results were substan- 
tially correct. 


The researcher can, maintaining his role researcher 
and being careful not drawn into the expert role, side- 
step many the individual and group protective mechanisms 
which are set into action during any real evaluation the 
self the organization which the self deeply involved. 
the group meetings described outside expert told 
any person what the data meant what their problems were. 
The interpretations were worked out the members the 
groups themselves, with the Survey Research Center repre- 


Rogers, Carl. Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. 
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sentative present answer technical questions which the 
group leader could not answer about the data, their limita- 
tions, the survey methods used collecting the findings. 
The Center representative also answered questions what 
additional tabulations and analyses could prepared the 
group was interested getting further information. 
researcher did not take the role expert and make interpre- 
tations. indicated earlier, did sometimes ask questions 
for his own information and occasionally focus attention 
specific problem area. 


Timing and pacing important facilitating the ac- 
ceptance the data and gaining recognition the need 
act upon them. those situations which the survey results 
were quite different from what had been expected, found 
was necessary proceed very cautiously—preferably letting 
the individuals who were surprised set the tempo. This meant 
letting the group pace itself the speed with which con- 
sidered the different aspects the findings, and also de- 
termining the depth which the analysis and interpretation 
the data would any one meeting. These two factors 
were important that they tended reduce the number 
times that resistances arose because the group members were 
not yet prepared understand ready accept certain 
findings facts. 


important that the results presented posi- 
tive atmosphere. Every survey yields data showing that there 
are many excellent points about given operation, well 
results indicating where certain things can improved. 
useful emphasize first the results which show what being 
done well. when results are being presented where 
the operation can improved, important that the dis- 
cussion oriented toward what the data suggest are ways 
improve the operation. Emphasis the possible means im- 


proving enlists interest and consideration, while concentra- 
tion weaknesses failures produces avoidance reaction. 


Arbitrary insistence that the data are accurate, which 
implicit demand that the other individual make imme- 
diate redefinition the situation, only serves increase 
the emotional resistance and the amount time ultimately 
required before the findings are accepted and utilized. Ex- 
amination other relevant evidence was often helpful. 
also found best give the individual ways save face— 
let him explore all the different possible meanings which 
the findings might assumed have—before going ahead. 
One the most important things that outsider can effec- 
tively provide the individual with the motivation 
reexamine his psychological field and see there are not even 
better interpretations the perceptual clues has been 
getting and piecing together particular pattern which 
satisfies him. 


Presenting the results simple non-technical language 
and graphical presentation form also important. Use 
easily understood materials facilitates self-analysis making 
the group realize that the data deal with its situation and 
are not something belonging the research organization. 


closing would like underline our conviction that 
effective human relations research everyday organizational 
situations requires skills interpersonal relations the part 
social science research teams. From the work have done 
far, also appears that the interpersonal skills required 
research successfully ongoing, operating organizations 
are based the same furidamental principles those required 
communicating others the results human relations 
is, therefore, our judgment that research these 
principles essential part any program research 
human relations. 
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Agricultural Changes Haiti: 
Patterns Resistance and Acceptance 
Charles John Erasmus* 
During few weeks the spring 1952, the author less spectacular its results and diffuses more slowly. Finally, 


the opportunity participate planning board Haitian 
and American specialists who had been convened Port-au- 
Prince the request the Haitian Government (in collabo- 
ration with the Institute Inter-American Affairs), out- 
line program agricultural development for the Artibonite 
Valley. order make some estimate the types re- 
sistance and acceptance the proposed changes might encounter 
among the illiterate farmers the Valley, the anthropologist 
made brief study existing documentary materials 
recent agricultural aid programs Haiti; followed 
15-day tour representative. sample active and com- 
pleted projects. Without mentioning the agencies involved, 
nor the specific recommendations made the anthropologist 
for the Artibonite Valley project, this paper will concern 
itself with brief description the patterns resistance and 
acceptance demonstrated the Haitian farmers toward at- 
tempts alter their agricultural practices the cases sur- 
veyed. shall also give some attention case where 
plowing was successfully introduced into Haiti accident 
rather than design. 


Farmer Empiricism 


One the clearest patterns emerging from the survey was 
the relatively greater acceptance innovations providing 
immediate benefits the farmers compared innovations 
long-term benefit. For example, the introduction new 
plant plant species which results greater market price, 
results greater yield, can effectively demonstrated 
single season and its success often immediate. re- 
finement cultivation practices such spacing between 
plants, planting rows, fewer seeds hole 


*Mr. Erasmus field ethnologist with the Institute Social 
Anthropology, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. During 
the past two years has been assigned the Institution 
collaborative projects with the Institute Inter-American Affairs 
for brief periods Colombia, Ecuador and Haiti. 


attempts introduce such refinements composting, pre- 
vention burning, rotation crops, pruning, building 
animal shelters, seed selection, and soil conservation may 
meet with little acceptance. 

This pattern resistance very similar that previously 
encountered the writer the field public health 
Ecuador. program curative medicine which makes 
spectacular demonstration its effectiveness, for example 
yaws campaign, much more successful replacing folk 
treatment and beliefs than attempts diffuse modern prac- 
tices preventive medicine and their theoretical justifica- 
tions.! The illiterate folk who are benefit from inno- 
vation judge empirical basis. They must able 
see and measure the desirability given innovation for 
themselves. Among illiterate groups who place their confi- 
dence tradition, innovations deemed desirable from the 
standpoint specialized knowledge, based upon research and 
experimentation, are often more difficult diffuse than those 
whose benefits are spectacular that they can judged 
the basis casual observation. 

The Haitian farmer knows, for example, that depend- 
able source water will materially increase his production, 
and will never oppose irrigation project such. the 
case new plant plant species far more skeptical. 
While government experimental and demonstration farms are 
valuable tools for preliminary research determining what 
plants and cultivation practices are best adapted the locale, 
they are seldom effective means introducing new traits 
the farmer. Usually, some individual farmer must per- 
suaded try out the new trait for himself. Often will 
relinquish only very small plot for the initial trial. But 
when himself has witnessed the greater yield the greater 
market price, becomes convinced, and the word soon 
spreads others. 

Erasmus, “Changing Folk Beliefs and the Relativity 


Empirical Knowledge,” Southwestern Journal Anthropology, 
Vol. No. 1952. 
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Haitian farmers seem quick follow another farmer’s 
success. Suspicious government-operated farms, they prefer 
let someone else take the risk following the agronomist’s 
advice before trying themselves. They often feel that the 
demonstration farm has certain advantages tools 
and care which they cannot afford. Also they are inclined 
wonder why the agriculture extension agent, really 
knows some better way farming, does not make money 
doing rather than teaching. They are frankly skeptical 
official altruism. 


Subject innumerable vagaries chance, multiplied 
the primitiveness his hoe technology, the very livelihood 
the Haitian farmer the mercy great many un- 
predictable factors over which has little control. 
not prone, therefore, risk even greater insecurity 
accepting new practices long retains any doubt 
the certainty their immediate profit him. Traits long- 
term benefit such composting, crop rotation, and soil con- 
servation are apparently more present such 
way bear immediate proof their desirability. Even 
the case new plants improved species, the margin 
greater yield profit the Haitian level agricultural 
technology may only percent higher than the 
yield profit. Late rains pestilence the 
area may wipe out the margin with the result that the farmer 
see any measurable advantage the new practice. 


Receptivity Adolescents and Young Adults 


results 4-C clubs (equivalent 4-H clubs the 
U.S.) and Future Farmers associations various parts 
Haiti indicate that adolescents and young adults are far more 
receptive new practices introduced government agrono- 
mists than are the mature adults. have noted, the adult 
any new methods whose results may not 
readily judged the basis casual observation. However, 
new traits long-term benefit must often accepted through 
confidence specialists who represent another type em- 
pirical knowledge based experiment and statistical analyses. 
The latter are more readily taught the young individual, 
since apparently finds easier substitute the prestige 
the specialist for the prestige tradition. 


However, the case and Future Farmers clubs, 


there usually element risk involved for the individual. 
The land being cultivated these organizations frequently 
provided government and the situation therefore far 
more conducive experimental frame mind. 


Complexity New Techniques 
factors. date real success has been achieved agrono- 
mists teaching the farmers plow. Aside from the mere 


necessity acquiring skill manipulating plow, the farmer 


must have suitable draft animals which must properly 
trained and cared for. The more element dependent 


upon other factors, the more difficult introduce it. 


The same often true new plants. Some vegetable crops, 
for example, not take too well areas far removed from 
markets. perishable commodity requires improved storage, 


marketing, and transportation facilities and often these addi- 
tional factors are conditional public improvements the 
part government well changes farming practices. 


the case livestock, attempts introduce improved 
breeds have generally met with failure. Although the farmers 
realize that improved breed chickens, for example, may 
have more meat and lay more eggs, they claim they are fre- 


quently faced with the choice feeding their livestock 
themselves. They also claim that during such periods the 


hardy native variety able forage for itself, while the 


varieties die off. Until such time per capita 
production raised basic changes the efficiency the 
farmer’s agricultural technology, seems likely that improved 


livestock will remain highly complex trait introduce. 


Association Elements 
Frequently, new traits are accepted complexes. 
mean here association two more traits 
(one more which may may not relevant) which 
the farmer considers single trait. the upper water- 
shed the Artibonite basin the village St. Raphael, 
the farmers have adopted plowing their own initiative. 
(This case will dealt with further detail below.) Here 
plowing apparently diffused large extent conjunction 


} 


with the planting tobacco. The foreigners who introduced 


commercial tobacco cropping the region employed plow- 


ing techniques, and the local farmers also found tobacco 


desirable cash crop, they borrowed both plow 


unit. 


mountain village the south priest introduced the 
cultivation potatoes and with the practices composting. 
Both have been fairly well adopted, again single trait. 


] . 1 . 
another valley the local agronomist has had considerable 


success short period time persuading the farmers 
make seed beds for trees which will transplanted 
sides check erosion. Since traditional coffee area, the 
peasant easily persuaded cooperate with the agent 
starting seed beds coffee plants. From the standpoint the 


farmers, the tree nurseries which adjoin their coffee nurseries 
are not being planted with the view checking erosion, but 
provide shade for the coffee. long-term benefit 
being served associating with short-term benefit 


immediate interest the farmer. 


Inducement 

The farmers appear much more receptive improved 
cultivation practices when they are being materially aided 
other ways, for example, the distribution seeds and 
tools cost. Similarly, irrigation projects are especially con- 
ducive atmosphere cooperation the part the 
farmers their relations with extension agents. Under suc 
circumstances they are much more willing accept new 
improved plant species, new cultivation practices and 


operative work tasks. 


However, after the initial inducement value impor- 
tant project such irrigation has passed, may 
difficult initiate 


secondary changes. one locale, the small 


? l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


land within block hectares were provided 
with irrigation water. Later, after they had already harvested 
i good rice ¢ op n attempt was made to contour-level the 
block across ownership boundaries according the topog- 
raphy. The owners, already satisfied with their increased pro- 
duction, could not see how leveling would result sufficient 
further inc justify the price they would required 

pay. Considering the general inefficiency their cultiva 
tion practices, their skepticism was probably quite justifiable 

Cooperation 

Many atten have been made agricultural extension 
agents groups Haitian farmers into work 
cooperatives. Nearly all such cooperatives have 
resulted fail after abou year. They may fail when 
rent moved new when jealousies sprin 


among the members, when members fail fulfill their 


tempts groups farmers buy 


animals and plows system joint ownership also 


ind er a 


meet with resistance and failure. 


model agents seem have mind forming 

work cooperatives the native reciprocal work group known 

the combite (apparently borrowed from the Spanish word 
Both Herskovits and provide excel- 
work groups, rship composed farmers 


rep plantin each other’s fields and 
feast given the beneficiary eacl 


proc ord Pp} Til I 1 SOI ot his des tions are bas 
cases and the memory This 
not n tl tl combite has ¢ I or that it is in 
possib it still in ope ion in Haiti tod However 
questior many parts the country, 

that members cannot relied upon 
prepare nall expense anticipation larger num- 

theit preference to labor, tl farmers also stated 
work for general criticism met with 
—that the combite inefficient 
comparison with labor—brings George Foster’s 
communal lal house construction among the Popoluca 
Indians Foster discovered that system 
oluntary com labor costs more than six times mucl 

help hired ent 

which several farmers gave for the in- 
crea rit combite was concerned with the 
matter financial lity. said that farmer who 
man means generally withdraws from 


considers 


and hires the labor needs. some 
Life 
Alfred Met 


asional Papers 


Valley, Alfred 
raux, Making Living thé 
Education, Education Clear 


Haitian 


Paris, 
Metraux, op. ¢1 
George Foster, Primitive Mexican Economy, 
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cases may choose participate sending his own laborers 
work the farms other members lieu reciprocating 
personally. This, they explain, how the reciprocal nature 
parallel briefly 
the Nuba the Sudan. Among the 
aspects group labor (that is, 


the combite breaks down. Something 
mentioned Nadel for 
Nuba the economi 
capital outlay the form surplus grain for feeding the 
normally balanced that reciprocity. How- 
ever, the benefits reciprocity are seldom exactly equal, for 
for each other turn, 
financing the food and drink than others, 


workers) 


not all work some are more capable 
and some young 
purely for the drink and 


temporary inequality 


men who are not land owners work 
According Nadel, 
the economic position and the ability utilize reciprocal 
farm cooperation must, then, 
favor the 

‘selling’ 


entertainment. 
weight the scales against 
strictly 
labor. The economic aspect will gain 


mere 
reciprocity, economic considerations 
‘buying’ and 


ascendancy over the aspect reciprocity soon this tem- 


5 


porary inequality tends become more 


While 
tate apply universally. Recent investigations the writer 
into the labor 
agriculture show that cooperative farm labor has been aban- 


argument very convincing, would hesi- 


disappearance cooperative Colombian 


doned some cases without corresponding increase the 
inequality the economic positions the farmers. many 
Colombian coffee areas, for example, the relative size land 
the 
individual farmers, have not been appreciably altered the 


All 


holdings, well the relative economic positions 


introduction and rise importance this cash crop. 


enjoying higher financial returns but without any mounting 
inequalities individual incomes. Yet, within the past gen- 
eration the coffee growers Caldas have abandoned the 


the factor historical 
importance has been change from agriculture production 


destined primarily for local 


custom convites. Here, apparently, 


and subsistence consumption 


one destined for national and international markets. The more 


varied, less intensive, agriculture the past provided the 


farmer with food surplus which could converted into 


labor when needed most. But agricultural production 
began specialize more and more around one cash crop, cof- 
fee, 


food for the 


became increasingly necessary for farmers purchase 
fiestas. this point the efficiency the 
relation its cost proved lower than that hired 
From this and other Colombian examples, which 


convite 
labor. 

not our purpose describe here, would seem that the re- 

quirements increased efficiency created change from 
commercial-oriented agriculture may 
the underlying factor limitation which augments the 
probability the disappear 
Even his Nuba example, Nadel points 
out that the introduction cotton cash-crop was altering 
the reciprocity and strictly economic con- 
siderations favoring the Certainly the most com- 
mon complaint against the combite, voiced both and 
poor Haitian farmers, the fiesta and the 
inferior quality the work compared that hired labor. 


rance cooperative farm labor 


oT cases. 


between 


was the high cost 


any event, the failure Haiti extension-inspired 


Nadel, The Nuba, Oxford University Press, London, 1947. 
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work cooperatives based the principle reciprocity 
seems due large part the current trend towards 
“buying” and labor. Perhaps one substantiation 
this has been the phenomenally rapid spread credit union 
cooperatives throughout Haiti recent months result 
extension efforts. Members these cooperatives invest 
minimum amount weekly which they can borrow low 
interest rates time necessity for the purchase such 
things farm tools and farm animals. The Haitian farmers 
are acutely conscious the fact that emergencies, requiring 
immediate outlay cash, place them the mercy money 
lenders who may cheat them their land. Need for credit 
fair rate interest would seem primary reason 
for the rapid growth this movement. There are several 
other respects which this cooperative differs from those 
that have failed. involves neither reciprocal labor, nor 
cooperative labor, nor joint ownership; provides 
tunity for individual self-expression group meetings, study 
clubs, and the election officers; and greater 
permanency membership through individual investment 
savings. The gravest problem date has been the illiteracy 
the farmers, which places large responsibility for keeping 
the records and doing the accounting the extension agents 
and iheir immediate supervisors. The ultimate success the 
movement may well decided during the critical period 
indoctrinating the members. 


Jealousy Pattern 


all rural areas, but especially the more backward 
ones, there strong social pressure among the farmers 
maintain the status quo through what might called the 
pattern.” successful individual who accumulates 
more capital than his neighbors avoids any ostentatious show 
wealth and attempts keep his financial affluence 
family secret. Hostility towards the individual who more 
successful than his fellows usually restricted the practice 
black magic, although some regions may result 
actual destruction property. This pattern has had long 
past Haiti shown the history their attempts 
colonize freed American Negroes shortly before the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Many these individuals 
return the U.S. when their more successful farming prac- 
tices caused jealousy and destructive retaliation the part 


vere forced 


their Haitian neighbors.’ 


The strength this “pattern” various sections Haiti 
is, however, variable. strongest more isolated areas 
where there less contact with urban centers where the 
financial status the various members the community 
fairly equal. urban centers and even rural communities 
where there are enough “progressive” individuals find 
comfort their own numbers, the “jealousy pattern” has 
either disappeared ineffectual. such cases the extension 
agent, working with the “progressives,” able institute 
some housing and other improvements into the community 
although more frequently these changes eventually follow 
their ability pay for them well their contact with the 
outside, regardless extension efforts. 


James Leyburn, The Haitian People, Yale University Press 
New Haven, 1941. 


Effects Increased Production and Commerce 


cases where extension work has accompanied engi- 
neering project (for example, irrigation) compared 
those where extension work has been conducted alone, the 
retention new practices seems have been greater. Im- 
proved plant species, new plants, and improved cultivation 
practices, such spacing and planting rows, etc., were 
retained much larger proportion the population 


he 
! 


two places where irrigation project had accompanied 
extension work and visibly increased production. are 
two possible explanations for this. First, when technical aid 
program investing considerable money engineering 
project, more attention given the extension work and 
usually the best agent available assigned. Second, the in- 
creased production which accompanies irrigation project 
creates much more favorable atmosphere for the retention 
new methods. Probably the true explanation the cases 


observed involves combination both the above 


“tors 


The program one technical aid project Haiti funda- 
mental education and extension work, and its location such 
that the road leading had repaired and properly 
maintained. Because the road, two merchants constructed 
coffee mills near the project headquarters and the local farm- 
ers now receive better price for their coffee and not have 
transport far they did formerly. All this 
vived interest coffee planting and now easy for the 


+ 
O Start seed Dt 


extension agent persuade many farmers 
Thus the program hillside 


impetus from 


for coffee and shade trees. 


h 


reforestation given consideral 


unexpected quarter, the repair and maintenance road. 


addition, the road has stimulated bus traffic 


great numbers of cust 


market days, thus bringing 


for local products from large town nearby and considerab 


increasing local commerce. judge from our hasty survey, 


would appear that the road having greater influence 


for change the area than the fundamental education pro- 


are therefore inclined agree with Beals when 


says, “If were rate the 
seen work various communities think would 
that one road worth about three schools and 


The Plow St. Raphael and St. Michel 


was mentioned previously that technical aid program 
have made several attempts introduce the 
plow into Haiti. particular interest, therefore, 


mention two cases where plowing was borrowed, although 


unsuccessful 


attempt was made either case purposely introduce 
the practice. These cases are also interest because they 
further illustrate several the points made the precedi 


sections. 
Actually, the introduction the plow St. Michel and 


St. Raphael does not constitute two entirely distinct his 


tories, for while the two locales are sey 
uncultivated forest lands they are only about miles from 


+ 


one another. The reader should that the data 


Ralph Beals, “Notes Acculturation,” 
Tax (ed.), Free Press, Glencoe, 
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tructing this history were collected over tobacco and plowing with oxen, and two three 


C 
the the story with whic 
] w+ ] ] 1 T 
{ { 
the eir yield and, several expressed it, 
ing and the other not, and the initial rains are followed 
drought, the plowed land may yield crop while the 
T) ih ns 2 n for the failure of 
l i U + 
few farmers adopt the plow that their land was too 
T { ¥ 
ocky or th plo W ult to obt 1 - 
t | en littl] + 
fter the first rains, which usually come May. Corn, beans 
planted together the same land while 
t pianted in Augu the tobacco 1s Narveste 
I 
the land vithout replowing. 
{ 
farmers own their own plows 
1 draft oxen. Ir rmants estimated that some 50 more 
1 1 1 
( ] 
( \ 
] ] + 
D 
I + 
} t +} 
1 
Foste ted irrigate his tobacco plantations St. 
compar lid dry-farming only, this association between 
irrigation and plowing does not appear exist. result 
recent government irrigation project St. Raphael, 
tT 1 1 . . . 
farmers come interested plowing and 
} 1 1 at 19 cal 
the demand for rental plows has become greater than the local 
{ ‘ Vi 
tin 
and St. Raphael, new plow oxen are 
one mad first taught draw work the sugar mills, vil 
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previously-trained 


for sale $10 


locales. One young 
from the sugar-mil 


with oxen practic 


learned St. Rap 


fodder (usually 
ontract plowin 
fry lectin 
( the mount 
+ 1 +} 
1t is 
Lent 
must I 


rental price of a team of 


tandardized 

Farmers 

plant 

t 

available reconr 
during the dri 
nN farn 
t T tol 
pract 
tarm 


did contract plow in 


than they could aft 


] 
ne generai emects 


the animals 


practice 


few specialists who train oxen and even then had purchased crops when the 
now found both market price was low and sold was high. was 
St. Raphael has recently broken bacco planting that ually made them wealthy, for the price 
] f rains th £ ¢,} { ] 
system training the grounds tobacco fluctuates greatly. Land values have increased, and 
Nat 
that oxen trained always want plow circles. now both St. Michel and St. Raphael farmers claim 
enced animal and working very slowly first, always with since more people are interested buying. This, however, 
boy man walking ahead lead the two animals. How general plaint Haiti and peculiar 
ever, none the farmers has yet learned plow without particular plov that 
walk ahead the oxen. fact, boys are trained many farmers who are now higher est 
plow first teaching them lead the oxen and mate the quantity land they feel ble tilling 
the plow. The methods peculiar plowing compared farmers other areas. itself may 
orn, St. Michel, since the farmer 
had ] } 1 the recip wor r? wm known 
low- had only seen plowing done with mules. 
ean 
the care draft oxen. All plowmen are careful see ombite during recent years, 
their oxen are well fed during plowing season and the cost canno tribut plowing. The farme 
sugar-cane) figured into the price for that the already losing ground 
have even developed few vhen can they soon begar 
nore 1 region e prerel ed to val OXe! | 
Che t th tre not allowed to ‘ as fre ev claim no wealthy 
all them. They are therefore better fed and stronger. prefer use 
+ ] ] 
rea | nad, ns! ¢ enc 
others plow their land planting time. Plowing cost 
$12 $20 carreau (3.33 acres), the lower figure bein 
the price for loose, and the higher for harder soil. 
St. Raphael and St. cla the benefits tion was not marked 
plowing had, general, diffused neral rush adopt them. both St. Raphael and 
the tr, th h re w: ne Weient ti Vii f } ware 
southward Gonaive nquires with the: traits and proved immediate util 
orn, rs livin on the uthern order. Here ba aks + ning moact widel 
| « i \ | US» Ly 
icco, ers wert interested in nlowing n 1 tated 
> 1 ] 1 . 1 wine WwW 
too rocky, which many cases may been 
Others claimed that they were primarily interested planting 
and Spanish America, fusion plowin 
me area were mucn mo aimcuit tO appTrals n tne s iC - \ the Know! 
time available. At ot. Ray nael, the two lo al ltarmel! wn edge of its col I ] wit , Oo! larmer 
are were the first copy Foster are now the richest men the Raphael and St. plow 
village and have bought large quantities land. Although ured implemer its 
were comparatively poor when Foster arrived, they dependent nto 
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For high enough in- point, however, the importance the time factor must also 
the sheer mechanical diffi considered. Contact between the farmers and the 
culty obtaining such implements country where they companies St. Michel extended over period some 


little used. years, compared period approximately four years 


the new plowing technique was St. Raphael, which allowed more time for local farmers 
i I i new lowing tecnniqu Vas als 
luce process borrowing. Not only learn plowing techniques employees 
hown the crude method guiding plow oxen, the companies. Furthermore, the farmers St. Michel 
serves only break the began plowing around 1926, while those St. Raphael did 
which planting takes place the same not begin until nearly years 
irently the introduction cash-crop (tobacco) has 
elements also played imp tended increase the commercialization agriculture and 
plowing, especially St. Raphael. de- thus aided the further disintegration reciprocal labor 


sirability tobacco cash crop enhanced the value hired labor. Plowing has also led new part-time 


lowing, with became associated this area. But such contract plowing and training plow 
the icate that while the association two Virtuosity has resuited such refinements the ex- 
elements may help introduce tension plowing other crops well tobacco, and 
them, tobacco cropping helped intr plowing, breaking oxen the plow without employing them first 
may also act retarding factor its further spread. mills. More intensive cultivation and greater interest 
St. Raphael the association stronger, plowing have helped intensify the pressure the 
enjoyed the same popular acclaim and acceptance land, since plowing has increased the amount land the 
St. Michel, where the association plowing with irrigation average individual can cultivate, ell, apparently, his 
ently reduced its acceptability some. his own capabilities. 
to 
the 
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of 
thern Ute Rehabilitat 
Lif 
Study Self-D ination’ 
nas 
Robert Euler and Harry Naylor* 
CX- 
ind 
Introduction directed the Southern and Ute Mountain Ute tribal councils 

During the summer 1951 the Albuquerque Area Office Prepar plans for the use their share this money. 
the the Bureau Indian Affairs engaged the authors for one was the first instances which these Indians 
month act anthropological consultants groups had been told hey could make own plans; certainly 
Southern Ute Indians who were attempting devise the first time for such program, involving 

for the efficient utilization land claims payments accruing millions dollars, had been left their hands. non- 
them from the federal government. The intention this administrative approach rarely seen 
hese Indians make their own decisions (and accept has been vogue for some 
for those decisions) terms their own Underlying the aspects most previous ins 
tural values, (b) the different attitudes adopted the two the tation the American Indian usually there 
Southern Ute groups (the Ute Mountain Ute Towaoc, seen the directive, paternalistic controls 
Colorado, and Allen Canyon, Utah, and the Southern Ute ide the native culture, which, even benevolent, suppress 
proper Ignacio, Colorado), and (c) the roles played and str ngthen the bonds dependence. 
Indian Service, tribal employees, and the writers. Secondly theory, desired syncretize the culture minority 
shall indicate how recent events Southern Ute that dominant people, this minority group 
history have led present involvements when real attempt permitted develop its capacity engage con- 
being made give these people self-determination. and Social endeavor. Phe non-directive 
The payment more than $12,000,000 these Ute was approach proposed this instance envisions that the Indian 
authorized July, 1950 the result United State the entire responsibility determining the most 
Court Claims judgment totaling $31,761 behalf utilization the resources his command and 
the Confederated Bands Ute Indians for restitution that the Indian Service place his disposal only such tech 
SIs ance as he ests. As has re 
payment lands taken from them the federal government nical assistance Laura Thompson has 
Aan 3° aT n ila “ase. “the questi sed j imply 
over the period from 1891 1938. Public Law 120 directed marked similar case, “the question posed not simply 
the Secretary the Interior “to divide the funds how raise the the individual’s economic 
the Confederated Bands Ute Indians standard living, but rather how nurture its standard 
per centum the Ute Indian Tribe the com ment harmony with one the main principle 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, consisting the Uintah, Keesing his “credo for the guidance admin- 
Uncompahgre, and White River Utes, and per choices must lie with the indigenous 
the Southern Utes, consisting the Southern Utes the themselves; the dominant group should not evaluate 
Southern Ute Reservation and the Ute Mountain Tribe 
the Ute Mountain Since both groups Ute heretofore had always had their 
the early spring 1951 the Albuquerque Area Office Plans made for them the Bureau staffs, the first (and 
expected) reaction the two tribal councils was turn 
*Dr. Euler Curator Anthropology the Museum 
ern Arizona, Flagstaff, Arizona. Dr. Naylor Chief, Social Under the Jurisdictional Act June 28, 1938, Stat. 1209, 
Development Staff, U.S. Technical Cooperation Administration, requiring legislation authorizing the distribution federal funds, 
Teheran, Iran. Congress reserved the right demand such plans 
The authors wish express their sincere appreciation Dr. “The problems and the very existence minorities rest upon 
Florence Hawley Ellis, Department Anthropology, University the recognition the rights peoples, notably the right self- 
New Mexico, for her many helpful suggestions and critical read determination.” Louis Wirth, “The Problem Minority Groups,’ 
ing uscrip Ralph Linton (ed.), The Science Man the World Crisis, 
H.R. 3795, August 21, 1951. Throughout this paper the standard Laura Thompson, Culture Crisis, Harper and Brothers, New 
anthropological usage not referring tribal names the plural York, 1950, 11. 
will followed except where, direct quotations, occurs other- Keesing, The South Seas the Modern World, John Day, 
New York, 1941, 84. 
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leader exist only nominally; but among the Ute Mountain 


t I council rece Chis Tact, 
cident not cognize rspective | 
A 


tin than ever before. Towaoc the Sun Dance 
observed intermittently, the Bear Dance with regularity 
times more prevalent than Ignacio 
id ho |e ar ymmon at Tow 10C, but alone 
the near houses outnumber tents 
becon then, that the Southern 
are the people who have co-operated 
with the Indian Affairs. 
certain the causes for this overt social 
het lar bands may further 
Administrative Problems 
ologist, the contemporary 
tl tw Southern Ut rroups seem obvious, but the 
Service has considered both “tribes’ 
ent for this that since 
having jurisdiction over the two groups known 
Ute Agency, Indian Service personnel have 
( d S larly, o1 I rht think of the 
] td 
tered the san irea Certain the 
( t fundamental error of considering the 
We t T T+ nited with their easterly neighbors 
estal 
was construct 
i} ) 
} t Fro th tin 
juent visit per 
capit Ignacio, some miles distant. The Agency staft 
has more closely with the nearest Ute group—the 
Omer Stewart, Ute Peyotism, University Colorado Series 
Anthropology, No. 1, Boulder, 1948. 
lat 10. Leighton advises administrators not “think people 
class stereotypes” but “as wide range 
personalities who possess certain fundamental 
common with all other groups human beings. 
Governing Men, Princeton, 1946, 251. 
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Southern Ute—and the Ute Mountain Ute near Towaoc, 
well the Ute families living Allen Canyon, Utah, 
over 200 miles from the Agency, feel “left out.” 


quick admit they are not “prog 
the Southern Ute, and they feel 


bd 1 
ice to move them to the 


have 


Repeated attempts the Indian 
Ignacio-Pine River region have failed, for the people 


wish icave their present homeland.!? 


were confronted with 


proposition that they make their 
for use land claim 


own pla 


Agency superintendent for aid. 


attornev, had been instrum 


ment. Contrary the intent the Area office, the supe 


tendent then paternalistically devised written 
sound though the themselves had constructed 
for example, “It our hope Ute 
able our livin: conditions 


plan consisted three-page mimeograph 


each reservation. paragraph general data concerning the 
Southern (or Ute Mountain) Ute economic status was fol- 
lowed list five items for which claims monies 
Provision was made $3,500 payment 
minor. 
The sum $1,000,000 was deposited for 


The Southern Ute desired expend $250,000 and 
Ute Mountain Ute $1,000,000 for lands and land develoy 


The Southern Ute desired expend $250,000 and the 


Ute Mountain Ute for the purchase livestocl 
The balance the judgment was left deposit 
vith the United States Treasury. Although many 
the councils had not been consulted 
the Agency superintendent, npanied the 


hairmen, the attorney for both tribes, and 


committee. was promptly rejected 


11. Dobyns has pointed out that “in cross-cultural administration 
the amount change produced any program directed 
+ 


vill proportionate the amount face face contact between 
administrators and administered people.” Henry Dobyns, “Blun- 


ders With Bolsas,” Human Organization, Vol. 10, No. 1951, 32. 
That “the economically backward population get the 


benefits of our technology and science, our chemistry and bacteriol- 
ogy without important damage their and their traditional 
way never has been administrative philosophy this 
Sol Tax, “Selective Culture Change,” American Economic Revi 


Vol. XLI, No. 1951, 316. 


13, “Rarely need for self-expression recognized important. 
result things are done for the Indians instead helping them 


the job themselves and putting with certain mistakes.” 
and Jane Hanks, Tribe Under Trust. Study the Black- 
foot Reserve Alberta, University Toronto Press, Toronto, 
1950, 182. 


Although all members the present Southern Ute council speak 
English, none the Ute Mountain members are bi-lingual. 


that lacked sufficient detail, and the delegation was aske 


prepare another. 
this point on, the Southern Ute course action 
deviated considerably from that adopted the Ute Mountain 
1 } 


group, will best treat each separately. 


The Southern Ute Plan 


Upon returning from Washington 


Southern Ute council (who incidentally politically weak), 


ensuing general meeting the people elected 
mittee charged with developing new plan. Thi mittee 
vas one woman; the latt ind 
one man, ready members the 


council. the remainder, one male was about 40, one 


about 30, and the chairman 


who, the winter, was civil 
ughter 
and the 


> men were 


this committee, which classi- 


entative the entire tribe. 


At their initial meeting, this committee came to the con- 


clusion that would valuable retain the first two step 
the previous plan—those calling for $3,500 per capita 
payments adults and, with some restrictions, minors— 
but that would necessary discard the other features 
and start anew. They also believed, following indirect sug- 


estions from Indian Service employees, that might 


payments. 


need for such large individual familial 


committee, however, seemed understand the long and 
history small per capita distributions, which are 
listasteful progressive administrators and bring pern 


nent change ) underprivile red families. 


was decided, therefore, that initial amount should 


large enough make practical social and economic differ- 


ence In the living standard of every hou ehol 1. TI is pavment 
hould sufficient build house, invest cattle 
heep, buy farm machinery, have wells and sanit 

facilities installed in homes, or to provide a college education 
for the young members the family. short, the sum 


large enough for short range improvement, but not large 
lize range plan betterment. 


questionnaire was devised indicate 


yal members actually would put these monies. Some two 
later, June 1951, when the consultants arrived 
the scene, the committee had already begun question 
few Southern Ute families. Unfortunately, since 
ning group had had previous experience with this method 
collecting data, the inquiry its original form was foun 
to be too restrictive. 

The authors had been engaged the Albuquerque Area 
Office consult with the two Ute planning committees and 
put their programs into written form which would 


clearly understood the Congress. Since had been em- 


ployed anthropologists rather than administrators, natu 


15. The Agency superintendent, was his custom, attended thi 
and all other tribal council meetings. 
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the fact that were there objective field then occurred the planning committee that these 
refrained from either di- funds were efficiently utilized, plan for their admin- 
indirectly suggesting courses action must formulated. This resulted scheduling the 
occasionally, however, was necessary for open deposit the federal treasury claims money not imme- 
the over-all problem. diately needed; recommending that judiciary committee 
Ute planning com- appointed the Tribal Council supervise payment the 
ttended the tribal council, individual monies; establishing rules governing eligibility 
expected, this explan ations covering payment the estates individuals 
au 
bec vious that might become decease the money was 
pla committe and, fin recommending that the Agency super- 
intendent provide the Bureau Indian Affairs with “progress 
Durine this initial one remarked that such were requested. 
Ind short, the committee, with approximately $5,752,035 
them from the land claims payments, provided 
their plan for the expenditure the following amounts: 
Short Range Program, $1,764,000; Irrigation, $160,000; 
Agricultural Extension, $695,000; Forestry 
cont $14,400; Roads, $55,000; Health, Welfare, $2,000 
1 rye . ¥ 
per annum; and On-the $8,500 per annum. 
mong cost the educational phase the program was left 
our own men open, due certain intangible factors, but substantial por- 
qué tion claims money reserved for long-range plan- 
the plans and recommendations the Indians 
our draft their decisions several Indian families whom 
led. they thought representative the entire tribe, and then 
ax t other s Dro led le 
the tribal That body gave its unanimous approval. 
request ti 4 I div ead 


rim, however, the Ute Mountain Ute had been 
their proposed plan, the 
the division spokesmen Albuquerque Area Office was reluctant submit Congress 
hout the other. shall consider the prob- 


progress 


one program wit 


ore ) if ntercn ( 
Indian Service employ complete the Southern Ute section this paper relating 
complete their ble Early September, 1951, after the Southern Ute Tribal 
Council had approved their program and while they were 


the technical reports came in, the committee, waiting for the Ute Mountain Ute complete theirs, 


funds mind, attempted arrive our attention that war veterans’ group had recently 

for their money.” For example, the head been organized among some, but not all, Southern Ute 
estimated the entire veterans. Their spokesman, woman veteran, attended one 
brought quat the planning committee’s later meetings which some 

ound $1,500,000 based today’s minor details were being discussed, and voiced strong nega- 

fter exan tive opinion the entire program. She inferred that the new 


road construction, concluded that although veterans’ organization was more representative the tribe 


have such paved roads throughout was the planning committee and that her group thought 
they sur- another plan should substituted. was explained her 
tant that she, representing the veterans, should properly present 
all her the tribal council along with factual data 
reservation were deemed more con ce, justify her complaints. 
1 17 


the irrigation complete program two weeks, however, became apparent the 
authors that her action was born partially personal in- 
terest the part herself and her husband, non-veteran 


the Eighth onvention the National Congress Ameri 
can Indians, St. Paul, Minnesota, July 25, 1951. that the planning committee’s program called for the ex- 
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been completed the Indian Service; promised that 
they accepted his plan the people would have their money 
before winter. accused the tribal council not acting 
the best interests the people and demanded that general 
tribal meeting called. The planning committee chairman 
countered that although was the responsibility the In- 
dian Service provide certain facilities, was the tribe’s 
advantage obtain them, and the federal government 
would not act, then the tribe should. 


penditure money projects which normally should have 


the general meeting, attended well over 100 Southern 
Ute people, the white husband the veterans’ spokesman, 
the request another veteran, presented the following 
program. advocated three-way distribution all the 
land claims payments, paid adult Indians 
now the reservation, one-third into revolving fund 
for loan and developmental purposes, and the remainder 
placed trust for future generations 

The planning committee chairman, also war veteran but 
not member the organized group, defended his plan 
the best his ability. importance note, however, 


tribal council, remained silent and made effort defend 
their own actions. one point the gathering became unruly 
and the Tribal Council chairman stated before, 
was not strong politically) lost control the meeting. 
turned the Agency superintendent for advice, but the In- 
ask him! He’s not running 


(who, 


dians shouted him: “Don’t 
this! Make your own mind!” and, “Don’t talk him! 
Talk out here front! We’re the Southern Ute peo- 
The old band chief, although chief name only, was 
then asked give short talk, the essence which favored 
the veterans. The people appeared very much swayed the 
prospects obtaining much greater individual payment; 
consequently, they rejected the carefully determined plan 
favor the new 

The important point that arose from this rejection the 
planning committee and tribal council was the refusal these 
two bodies defend themselves when opposed many 
people. One possible answer that immediately becomes ap- 
parent that the “democratic” tribal council form politi- 
cal organization had not been accepted completely 
Bureau officials believed. might well that one strong 
leader, type band leader, could have made decision 
that would have been agreeable the tribe. Certainly they 
expressed disapproval the weakness shown the tribal 
council chairman his conduct the meeting. Leighton, 
this connection, has pointed out that with the 
appearance multiple systems belief and changing social 
organization community under stress the appearance 
numerous competing 

this paper being written, mid-August, 1952, 
the status the Southern Ute plan remains unchanged. The 


The Denver Post, October 1951. 

18. This meeting was attended, upon the invitation the veterans’ 
organization, newspaper staff writer and photographer, and 
shortly thereafter several articles appeared print referring 
“poverty-ridden” Ute and charging mismanagement and 
discrimination” against the Indians. 


Leighton, op. cit., 337. 


veterans’ group and their backers are still demanding larger 
individual payment and the Bureau Indian Affairs refuses 
consider any proposal until general tribal agreement has 
been achieved. 


The Ute Mountain Ute Plan 


Retracing our steps, let now examine the Ute Mountain 
Ute and their relation the land claims payments program. 
previously pointed out, for some years there has existed 
considerable friction between this “tribe” and the Bureau 
Indian Affairs. Difficulties which arose the beginning 
the reservation period have continued this day, and observa- 
tion shows that very little being done alleviate them. 
Some the major points stress have been referred 
earlier this paper; these include Bureau attempts divert 
the people from cattle raising into farming, move them 
from Towaoc and Allen Canyon the Ignacio region, and 
associate and identify them with the Southern Ute. The 
failure the Indian Service cope adequately with this 
situation deplorable and, while for the most part outside 
the principal scope this study, deserves future attention 
from applied anthropologists. Here cultural crisis which, 
the words David Bidney, the direct result some 
which 
manifests itself state emergency brought about the 


disfunction inherent the very form culture 


suspension normal, previously prevailing, technological, 


social ideological 


Because these stresses, the Ute Mountain Ute usually 
have reacted Indian Service policy one two ways- 
withdrawal and passive resistance, active, oral aggression. 
the case the formulation land claims payments 
program, both reactions were evident. plans all had 
been made. They wanted the money due them and they 
wanted endure the least possible measure officialism the 
process. Consequently, upon returning from Washington, the 
Ute Mountain Ute tribal council decided 
the action the Southern Ute council electing planning 
committee, retaining the original provisions regarding 
$3,500 individual payment adults and minors, and utiliz- 
ing the identical questionnaire tribal survey. differ 
somewhat from the Ignacio group, however, the Ute Moun- 
tain council, when they learned the Southern Ute would pay 
planning committee members $10 per day, voted grant 
their members $15 for the same period, and they elected 


themselves members the committee. 


order clarify this last action will well discuss 
briefly the organization this tribal council. When the Bu- 
reau Indian Affairs stationed personnel the 
agency, the Indians lost confidence it, because the govern- 
ment personnel had conception cross-cultural adminis- 
tration and, consequently, allowed the aforementioned crises 
develop. Their arrogance grew when the Bureau maxi- 
mized the problem withdrawing their employees from the 
area. result the Ute reverted stronger reliance 
the traditional leadership the band chief. The chief, 
turn being insecure and perplexed, shifted his trust the 
only people who had his confidence, the tribally (not fed- 


David Bidney, “The Concept Cultural 


Vol. 48, 1946, 537. 
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white “agent” and the tribal interpreter, 
white. This insecurity and perplexity, 
course, not uncommon,?! nor his dependence upon child- 
hood ief litically powerful and 
nflue Moreover perma- 
that body. The other 
four council members are also the conservative, antagonis 
“Brit gerontocracy, and appears 
their objective maintain the status quo. Indeed, the band 
that did not want any his people 
oa n l the were not Ire 1y engaged. 
The planning committee actually consisted the 
I bers « tl tribal council (including tl representative 
fron the band chief, and the tribal “agent.” 
Sin ngs were conducted Ute, the interprete1 
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made important point when stated that such 
acceptances, right wrong, provided 

When the subject the administration the money was 


broached, the planning board said that since they had one 


capable assuming such responsibility, they would request 
the Consolidated Ute Agency and the Bureau Indian 
Affairs handle for them. This, incidentally, may prov 
their wisest action, for will least serve safeguard 
this large sum money until the Bureau institutes dynamic 
program aimed placing the Ute Mountain Ute posi- 
tion grasp the fundamental conception self-determina- 
tion. short, Kenneth aptly states his recent 
study the Potoowatomi, “the problem compounded 
being made more confused and not less confused that the 
Indian was never prepared for independence under the white 


economic system not now being prepared spite 


the intent the Indian Reorganization 

Since the planning committee and the tribal council were 
the same, the program then stood was course 
The reluctance the Indian Service present this plan 
Congress before the Southern Ute proposals are complete, 
however, has caused the Ute Mountain program continu 
pending. the interim, the plan has been subjected cer- 


tain revisions Consolidated Ute Agency 


Conclusions 


quite apparent that many cultural problems are extant 
among both these groups—problems which have only been 
outlined this paper. Although the authors were the field 
long enough become aware these, there was not 
time study their many ramifications. The major problem, 
the writers see it, gauging the capacity such groups 
assume the responsibility social action given time. 

this connection, Belgium has recently submitted the 
United Nations Secretariat listing aboriginal peoples 
various parts the world whom the countries concerned 


T 
have not provided information their capacity for self- 


Ute bands with whom were concerned this study. 

believed that the experience recorded here these 
Ute groups planning for the use their land claims 
provides some insight into their present capacity for self- 
government. may also point the fact that the preparation 
groups for self-determination and self-government, after 
they have been subjected paternalistic governmental pro- 
gram over extended period time, area for extended 
research and continuous re-evaluation. 

23. Leighton, Human Relations Changing World, 
Dutton, New York, 1949, 195. 

24. Kenneth Tiedke, Study the Indian Com- 
(Menominee County, Michigan), Michigan State Colleg 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Department Sociology and 
Anthropology, Special Bulletin 369, 1951, 33. 


init 


25. Personal communication from the Director, Division Pro- 
gram, Bureau Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C., August 1952 
Since the authors have not been able visit the area question for 
some months have had rely, relating the immediate status 
each plan, upon such brief sources. 
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Thirsty Indians 


Introduction Wells Among People Arid 


Henry Dobyns 


Human beings must drink live—a fact quite obvious 
anyone spading his garden warm spring day. Yet many 
live through choice, lack it, where drinking water 
scarce. This tale about some living the Papa- 
gueria, arid region North America. The land takes its 


name from its inhabitants, Papago Indians. themselves, 


they are Au’autam, Desert People. The area isn’t 
true desert, being cursed with fine xerophytic vegetation 
equipped with formidable array thorns fend off water- 
thirsty animals. The problem find water drink. 

The surface the Papagueria innocent running 
water. For few minutes hours after heavy rain storm, 
the numerous erosion channels are filled with brown liquid 
moving with all the characteristics water. But this really 
mud, just too thin plow, people say, and much too thick 

nad bull and the 


cutting power Damascus sword. leaves coat dirt 


drink. moves with the purpose 


from someone else’s backyard your doorstep. 

Even mud doesn’t flow often. Rainfall the Papagueria 
starts about three and one-third inches annually the 
Colorado River. varies five inches the Growler 
Mountains eastward, rising from five inches the 
Baboquivari Mountains.? 

scant rain weren’t enough, the Desert People must 
survive very high temperatures. warm climate the basis 
among Anglo-Americans 


living around the edges the Papagueria. Extravagant pub- 


tourism, the main “industry” 
licity about the area’s winter charms fails mention summer, 
when the thermometer often climbs over 100° 
120° its best days. Under these conditions the body quickly 
dehydrates not supplied with water. Death from lack 


and tops 


water ugly. 

Field investigation for this study was made possible the Field 
Laboratory Applied Anthropology the Department Sociol- 
ogy-Anthropology Cornell University. preliminary form the 
case was used for teaching purposes the Field Laboratory 
1949, refined 1950, and re-written for the present purposes. 
very grateful Drs. Edward Spicer, John Adair and Alexander 
Leighton for aid and their criticisms and encouragement 
approach. 

Castetter and Bell, Pima and Papago Indian Agri- 
culture, University New Mexico Press, 1942, pp. 18-21. 


Despite dearth drinking water, the 
survived their vast stretch cactus-studded aridity. They 
lived exploiting water sources the limit their tech- 
nological ability. ‘The women obtained water from springs, 
seeps and ponds, first natural and later artificial. 


Along arroyos (stream channels without streams until 
hard rain) each flood scours new holes which hold water for 
time after the flood passes. These ponds muddy water 
provided for the Tohono during the summer. 
Ponds often moved after every storm, usually from year 
year. some extent Papagos moved with them. Mostly they 
lived their fields and the women searched out shifting 
ponds fill their (water jars). 


The summer floods were means farming for Papagos. 
Evaporation high the scant rain won’t support domestic 
crop plants. Agriculture possible only with irrigation; 
irrigation only with the summer floods. the Desert People 
cleared brush from the fields where arroyos spread muddy 
waters over level valleys. When rain began about July, floods 
wet the fields they could stirred with digging sticks, and 
left ponds along arroyos where people could drink. Then the 
Desert People planted, and they drank mud-red, algae-filled 
pond water. 


The 


Spaniards brought Catholicism and Apache trouble the 


pattern remained unchanged for centuries. When 
Tohono they didn’t bring much compensation 
the way better tools. Wooden shovels and plows enabled 
the Desert People plow and enlarge their charcos, the 
ponds came called, little bit. Definite charcos ap- 
parently began built during times, for 
early Anglo account says, “The tank here, which was 
evident the stock for miles around was watered, was 
artificial one made hold rain 


Towards first-frost, rains ceased and the ponds dried 
mud, then dry earth. Crops were harvested, there were 
any. Then the Tohono Au-autam took the hills. They 


“Putnam,” Hartford Evening Press, June 1865. (Photostatic 
copy made available courtesy Arizona Pioneer Historical 
Society. 
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drink. For the hills are springs and seeps. the people 
didn’t move mountain villages near the springs, the women 
had long trips after water. The Desert People arose 
the early pre-dawn light and, one put it: 


“When came out could see the houses rela 


tives nearby among the cactus, and the girls coming out 


“There was Mesquite Root; water all 


clouds, and telling about 


except what fell from the 
when the rains were long over 
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that water occupied most important place the Papa; 

mind, nor that Papago ceremonialism was concerned first and 
foremost with bringing rain the desert Telling the 
when she was young, woman said the girls: 


run, and when they came bac 
jars water last for the day. 
knew how use water. 
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means and that wha 


Underhill, “The Autobiography Papago Woman 


Pumpelly, Across America and Asia, New York: Leypold 
Holt, 1870, 


admire the admittedly fine scenery, but get 
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were taught be. Why, our men when they went off 
hunting, never drank all. They thought was woman 
ish carry water with 


Spanish missionaries found the Desert People living 
late Spanish and Mexican overlords did their 
keep the Indians there, and were successful. Not until 
the United States acquired the Gadsden Purchase did Papagos 
begin acquire metal tools and knowledge their use. 


Metal hoes and axes were popular items early distribu- 
tions United States Indian agents. But the important tools 
Au’autam water supplies were the horse 
Hitching their ponies the new metal tools, the Desert People 
were able increase tremendously the size natural ponds 
and build charcos where natural basin had ever been 
scoured. They deepened and widened few charcos until they 
held water the year round. Rancherias stabilized location 
and probably increased somewhat size. 


But charco, matter how well built, has life onl 
few years. For the red water lays sand and silt the botton 
every until the bottom top. wells were 
even more important introduction the Desert 
than metal scrapers. Anglo miners looting rich mineral pockets 
the ins the Papagueria seem have dug 
the first wells. Ranchers dug them for cattle grazing off rich 
ground-cured grasses accumulated from occasional years 
high rainfall, never grow back. 

After mines played out and grass was eaten, the Anglo 
departed. Indians, unknowing the riches they 
abandoned wells. The Kakota 
settled Papagos heir well that 
some Mexicans abandoned when the placer mining the 


lost, gratefully moved the 
rancheria was 


place gave Another rancheria was established when 
“about years ago mining company made deep well 


and pump with large chimney the Quijotoa Range. 

The well was later abandoned. Some Indians established 

themselves and far the west, “at the northern poin 


del Ajo. There used some mining done here 


been abandoned, few Indians from Barajita 
afterward settling there and taking possession the 
Komalik have well 158 feet deep which was 
dug white people 1885 for stage station the 
Quijotoa 


Wells dug ranchers and miners were few—a drop 
the bucket Papago thirst. Some required technology be- 
yond the Desert People. They began get enough drink 
only with the coming the United States Indian Bureau 
1915. 

White men have been inspired administer various other 
shades men great variety excuses different times 


and places. The present bloc land held trust for Papagos 


Underhill, of. cit., 
New Trails Mexico, New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1912, 380. 
383. 
9. . 386. 


10. Report, Nomadic Papago Surveys and Investiga- 
Vol. 1—Narrative, 1915. (Copy made available 
through courtesy Alden Jones, Sells, Arizona.) 
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our government was one the last reserved for Indians, 
parts having been set aside from 1912 1938. The excuse 
for Indian Bureau administration this area was provide 
the Desert People with permanent wells and schools well 
protect their already looted lands. 

The Indian Bureau began drilling permanent deep wells 
1915. They stabilized the population, mostly rancherias 
near fields the large valleys. People could spend the whole 
year there without following shifting water supply. Many 
did. Many moved into rancherias with wells, starting villages. 

The administration intended help the Papagos much 
possible. wells were located the largest centers 
population when possible. locating the well, the adminis- 
trators usually tried find out where the rancheria people 
wanted it. 

This meant meeting with the Spokesman the village, 
and its council. The Spokesman frequently called Village 
Chief, concept Anglos understand. However, not 
chief the Anglo sense. leader who cannot lead past 
the point villagers are prepared led. represents 
village its dealings with outsiders. his best, fore- 
sighted man who plans for the village. initiates action 
the village, but never acts free executive. subject 
the approval the other men, and whenever his actions 
meet with their disapproval, may replaced. the term 
Spokesman more accurately indicates his position and function. 

The council composed the married men. Unanimity 
sentiment before action taken ideal usually attained. 
Men who find the council agreed course they oppose 
either remain silent withdraw from the matter. 


Local representatives the Indian Bureau 


Spokesmen and councils villages where wells were planned. 
The men talked over the location, and decided where 
wanted well. Then the drilling crew went work. 

The tourist driving through the Papagueria today, 
notices the single well supplying each village with water 
all, surprised see how far from the houses usually is. 
Wells located two miles more from villages aren’t rare. 

Habit might have played part, but women longer run 
after With the introduction the wagon and barrel: 
and, later, metal containers the end the last century, 
water fetching became man’s job. Partly, wells were located 
apart because opposition the Indian Bureau and mistrust 
the white man’s machines. But primarily the Desert People 
were playing safe. Holes the earth are very dangerous, 
numerous local legends the Papagueria testify. Evil winds 
issue from some; others gush water. the Tohono Au’autam 
seem have felt uneasy about the white man’s probing the 
earth, and most cases asked him sink the well bit 
further on. 

The Irrigation Division the Bureau had drilled some 
domestic wells the Papago reservation the early 
never had funds drill all needed wells. When 
the Civilian Conservation Corps -burgeoned that decade, 
had huge sums—far more than the Indian Bureau the 
Papago reservation. developed stock water many grazing 
areas, and drilled domestic wells western wildernesses 
where the Irrigation Division never penetrated. 

could laid out, CCC planners found they accomplished 


Un 


more and wasted less planning projects with the Desert 
People. The Indians were far better acquainted with the 
Papagueria than Anglos, and knew far better what they 
needed and wanted. The CCC program began rolling high 
gear great benefits the Tohono Au’autam. 

The Papagos were extremely grateful the Anglos for 
two things 
friendly Anglos, the Desert People gave their respect 


pacification the Apaches and wells. Always 


whites for their technology. Oldsters who remember pre-well 
days speak feelingly the great thing wells are. 
the southwestern, driest area the Papago reservation 


certain village (to called Chuwk—black 
will still got its water from charco 1936. 


so no one 


During the rest the year the people scattered mountain 
springs. 

This was deplorable condition Anglo administrators. 
They met with the people talk over locating well for 
the rancheria. The Chuwk Spokesman completely opposed 
well. The Council backed him up. Some were solidly 
behind him; others who would have liked well didn’t 
speak for it. 

With the Spokesman opposed the well, the Anglo ad- 
ministration had make choice actions. could respect 
the local leadership and forget about the well. could 
attempt destroy existing leadership and ahead with 
drilling. could attempt win over the people and 
wait until had won agreement before starting. 

From the point view the administrators, the Spokes- 
ignorant old conservative 
Indian who couldn’t see reason. couldn’t even see that 


man Chuwk was simply 


well was for his own benefit. Such man obviously wasn’t 
fit leader. The Anglos couldn’t understand anyone, even 
Indian, who drank muddy, scummy charco water, turning 
down nice new well. They felt the value permanent 
source good sanitary drinking water outweighed the value 
individual leader. 

The administrators sent their well-rig. 

The drilling crew set Chuwk and bored through the 
deep alluvium rock without striking water. They 
moved couple miles west the center the valley and 
struck water. Installing windmill and storage tank, they 
went their next job. 

Then the Chuwk people faced grave problems. There was 
the well, pumping good clear water into the tank. All anyone 
had get drink was walk couple miles the 
well and turn handle. Should they destroy this gift? Should 
they ignore it? should they use it? 

The Spokesman remained adamant against using well 
water. But some people went ahead and used it. They en- 
joyed having all the water they wanted. The Spokesman and 
his supporters continued talk against well water and 
its users. 

One night well-using man got thirsty and finding 
water his house went get drink the well. the 
tank bumped into someone filling olla the darkness 
recognized the Spokesman! 

Next day the tale was all over the rancheria, and the 
laughter the Desert People haunted the Spokesman. The 
anti-well faction had actually been using the well from the 


) ] 
eople 
ponds 
been 
they 
cation 
only 
ottom 
were 
dug 
rich 
irs of 
1 Was 
the 
be- 


fon 


ight the well-using people 


beginning, but 

wouldn’t see them and laugh. They started going for drink 
ater see how tasted. Then they 
make full-scale use it. 
pendent the well. 


began take 


They 


soon bega 


cat clawed out its bag, the anti-well 
ridicule its used the well 


ctiveness Spokesman’s leadership was 


his loss face, the Spokesman’s opposi- 


tion government school collapsed, and permis 
sion vas given. Soon the people were asking for 
overnment projects instead opposing them. letter 


Chuwk 


February 


Well finished that moun 


highway through Pisinemo from here. 


nurse Doctor all and besides the school 
it’s better through here 
(signature 

who decided ahead and drill the 

ver expected them for things within 

Tl 
his own 

ac 
set circ 

its 
le. change 
enabled with initial 

fro 

The char adminis 

nent extremely short 
Le I pointe out threat to life produ ices stress. ! 


his list discomforts causing stress may added that 


well-users 


were less disturbed stress 


Chuwk began utilizin 


ridiculed by the anti-well faction than by stress resulting from 
the discomfort thirst and the fatigue resulting from travel- 


from the well. The same 


further for water 
the anti-well group except the prospect ridicule 


Ww tri 

made them 1 the well secretly 

11 Distri Gu Vo District, 1940, CCC files, Papago 
Indi Agency. (Courtesy the Agency.) 


12. Leighton, Human Relations 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., p. 76. 


Changing World, 1949, 
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the force ridicule added 
thus changing their 


Once they were discovered, 


the compulsions, actions toward the 
ministrator. 

The aridity the 
ceeded many areas 


Papagueria can matched and 
this time probably 


reas can match the technological backward- 


However, 
such 


Papagos regard water supply. applicability 


this experience other areas limited scarcity 


improvement can made 
vital for life 


such short supply. 


regions where such marked 


water supply—or any other commodity 
which could conceivably 

this case, actual resistance the administrator 
ond talk. The tolerance-for-stress threshold the 


administered people had not been Few societies 


went 


retain the respectful attitudes toward 


the Desert 


themselves the 


administrators held 


People years ago. Among the Au’autam 


tolerance has been exceeded. the mid-thirties 


the Spokesman for another rancheria met the government 


road with rifle his arm. gestured 


the machine back. went back. 


across 
recon idered their decision. ‘They con- 
They 
rancheria without well and 

drill well 


no well 


The administrators 
ferred with the Spokesman. persuaded him move 
followers to another 
let them drill. 


at the rancheria where 


extracted promise never 


different form stress from the 


eacted with int 


This man was under 
Spokesman. 


the source immediate stress 


action aimed 
hostility, sus- 


relation- 


mixed wit 


picion, destructiveness manifested 


ships with government. 


Chuwk, the morale the villagers ultimately decided 


the success the change 
didn’t all h ave 


faith each 


( using morale in Leighton’s sense ).! 


faith in common purpose. They didn’t 
Papago organization relatively 
so the villagers had lit e capacit) 


istency per istency for non- 


have other. 
informal and unsanctioned, 
to worl vith either cons 


existing common purpose. The existence of persons willing 


use the well was most important its ultimate 
Innovators are always 


The Des 
the 


necessary. 
both behaved 


extent the ad- 


People and the administrators 


influence their beliefs. some 


ministrators were evaluating the well; some 


tion, for example. The well-using Papagos were some 


extent logical accepting well water; and great exten 
acting individuals instead followers. The 


cultural 
Their behavior 


and his followers were 


yehavior, in not using well water overtly. 


was also governed their personal-emotional belief systems, 


in that their fears of holes in the earth produced stress 
reactions. 

final observation that the social system Chuwk 
the was instituted. 


change 


was equilibrium time the change 


Acceptance the 


other cha 


upset that equilibrium, causing 


nges chain-reaction style until new balance could 


struck. This probably true for any social system. 
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Footnote Modern Rural 


soe iety 


Joy Esch* 


became the play judge county 4-H contest few weeks 


rather peculiar combination circumstances 


petent enough asked officiate the same capacity 
regional meeting month later. this regional contest the 
competed for the privilege 
Both these contests took 
rural area about 100 


winners from nine counties 
attending the 


piace 


town 


state convention. 
miles from the university 


which live. town, incidentally, 


also the 


This university 

arest town more than 3,000 population. 

During judging career watched one-act plays given 
members between the ages Each play 
ted from minutes. The scripts were standard plays 
hich may purchased from almost 

Most them have probably been produced one 


and 17. 


any publishing house 


WI! 
catalogue. 
time another almost every high school stage the nation 
two them recalled from own high school assembly 
days. All 
tions and the problems adolescents young adults. 
of the 
settings. 
After the fourth play began realize that while the 
their 


plays were comedies. All involved family situa- 


‘Twelve 


plays involved farm families and seven had urban 


words and actions these youngsters were limited 


they were certainly demonstrating number their 


scripts, 
own perceptions and attitudes their choice props and 


umes and their ease lack portraying certain 
Since grew rural area, many these observa- 


tions brought smile recognition. Others brought “how- 


times-have-changed” type frown. 


made 


contest 


these observations almost subconsciously during the 
However, during the weeks between the contests 
began wonder had observed had merely imag- 
during the regional con- 
Then during the 


ined these behaviors. Consequently, 

watched the stage rather carefully. 
“breaks” between the plays took the opportunity explore 
casual conversations with several 
did this partly bit 
and partly means avoid- 


observations further 
of the 
“experimental 
iI the 


youngsters seated near me. 


very tedious explanation how the play judge this 
raduate student social psychology rather 
than dramatics. 

these plays the 
rather confusing. one hand the position the country 


ffect formal education seemed 


school marm did not seem differ essentially from that en- 


joyed Irving’s Ichabod Crane. the four plays which 


the country school teacher appeared, she always boarded with 
one the farm families who competed for this honor; there 


Miss Esch research assistant the Department Human 
Relations, University Kansas, present working for Doc- 
torate social psychology. 


was going 
She was the 
gloves and purse, spite 


was always some farm boy 
marry him soon and settle down his farm. 
only character who wore suit, hat, 
the fact that there were also some wealthy city club women 
two the plays. 
deal genteel formality. 
returned 


The teacher always behaved with good 


This was contrast the five 
agricultural college 


farm boys who had from 


apply more scientific methods the old homestead with vary 


All five of the 
and behaved exactly like the other characters the play who 
had never been college. would seem that although the 


the farmer, 


ing success. boys looked, dressed 


school teacher still represents “polite society” 
her evidently not based superior 
education. else the 


The portrayal and 


Without exception, every wore 


farm boys are immune such refinin 

Farmer was another echo 
earlier generation. 
faded 
wore very 
old and faded work pants. was 


print dress (altl nous rh her daucghter-heroine isually 


skirt and sweater), and every wore 


friendly, garrulous old 
fellow who slouched when sat walked. was equally 
friendly but she walked and 
movements. Both had 


voices and movements. 


gesticulated with brisk, upright 
talked loudly 


trained 


shrill nasal voices and 
hero-heroine children had 
The demonstration hostility between the hero and his 
brat-like little realistic, although 
several excellent demonstrations of hostility be- 
» little brother. All the 
tomboy characters displayed strong walk and 
just like 
demand it, none these tomboys ever 


sister never seemed very 


there were 


tween the heroine and her brat-lil 


Even when the stage directions 


bounced 


speak the heroines 


seemed 


around behaved one expects the traditional tomboy 


behave. 


The heroine roles were handled with and smooth- 


n ease 
ness could not remember high school plays. None 
the girls seemed uncomfortable earrings inept 


heels 
teetered their high heels nor sat down without first cross- 
the other 

playing the gawky adole 


ing narrow skirts and high the stage. They neit 


ing their ankles. hand the boys seemed remark- 
ably ease when scent the ornery 
little brother. 

the three best male performances watched, one was 


Henry Aldrich 


understand what was required these 


Farmer and the other two were 
All seemed 
roles and enjoy playing them. 
eight-hours-a-day 


type. 
But when Farmer be- 
businessman suit 


came town-bred, 


and tie, something happened him. either galloped 
became very stuffy and 


both girls and 


thoroughly uncomfortable. other words, 


ward- 
ity of 
ide ll 
life 
the 
cleties 
ld by 
iment 
stured 
y Ccon- 
move 
] 
well 
m the 
cided 
pacity 
non- 
illing 
naved 
some 
anita- 
some 
extent 
The 
their 
stems, 
stress 


students, but none seemed ease with the 
character tomboy. The 


were home with gawky adol 


boys showed 


but not with the urban, suit- 


Although the purpose this paper attempt descrip- 
tion rather than explanation, this variation between the 
traditional conception these roles they appeared 


high school plays for generations, and they 


appeared 


these plays, does demand some sort interpretation. After 
all, boys and girls enjoy “hamming up” when they 
play and Farmer, why don’t they play these other 
traditional characters with equal zest? three plays the 
tomboy was supposed carry the plot, but she was 


‘untomboyish” two plays that the whole mood the play 


might have been that the girls were more acutely aware 


the urban adolescent pattern represented magazine 


Mademoiselle and Seventeen, and were determined 
hat they type person. They would 
particular] behave like urban girls they 
high school girls who live town. This type country-tow 
status been prevalent the past and seems 
the farmer has made 
more money durin past decade than have most city resi 
dents. also have that this observation the 
sex difference holds only for the farm adolescents this area. 
But whatever the explanation, the difference the ease 
portré yin thes Bt ch characters displayed too clear-ct t 
due entirely chance distribution acting 

There also seems have been considerable shift 


Two rifles 


handled 


one would not 
This girl 
cocked the rifle automatically when she 
safety 


One boy and the other girl never carried 


four, only 
ad the rifl 


les been loaded. 


hy 
I 


aimed returned the catch automatically when she 


balance point. Instead, they seemed prefer 


grasp similar the one mother uses when dad 
cleaned his gun and forgot put back the closet. 
straight-edge razor was used prop half dozen 


plays. Only one boy 


evidence ever 


stropped correctly stage gave 
seen ont use before. old fash- 


ioned telephone appeared several sets. The boy who knew 
how strop was the only character who remembered 


( 

telephone before picked the receiver. This 
same Farmer also remembered hang his hat the 


mouthpiece. 


Later during the conversation between the play decided 


that most farmers must using electric razors nowadays. 
youngsters around spent good deal their 


iscussing their television sets. Three the girls behind 


expressed great deal concern with the problem 


what television programs come the 


“good 
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time chores are supposed done. With 


same this grouy 
youngsters the use the family automobile for dates 
4-H meetings, which was the most serious problem when 
was high school, seems have slipped the rank 
When arrived the first 
had noted with some surprise how much newer were 
automobiles around the 
(where the contest was held) than those had observed 
struck 


that probably most the farms 


secondary consideration contest 


parked consolidated 


the town parked around the university. 
listened these girls 
this area now own family car and work car 
truck. Thus, the 
would hardly serious now once was. 


terms general behavior there was very little dis 


tinguish these farm adolescents from the youngsters knoy 


town. From purely feminine viewpoint 


two rather subtle 


the 
did mark 
concerned the comparison between their ease 


differences the girls. 
playing 
and their discomfort 

was these girls 


town girl 
childish 
more conscious the necessity acquiring 
bred high school girls know 


sophisticated 
role. were eve! 


“adult smooth- 


much more 


ness” than most the city 


The second difference actually stems from this same factor. 
Most of these girls 
These outfits 


been worn the 


were dressed their “Sunday Best.” 
far more fancy than what would have 
university town, where the teenagers 
clothes. Almost all 
Many were wearing sill 
blouses. 


almost fetish casualness their 
these girls wore hose and high heels 
dresses and ring suits with fancy 


myself, effort look the part the sophisticate 


others were wea 


drama critic, had worn only sweater with suit. 


Aside from this evident concern with adult behavior, there 


were only two obvious differences between these plays and 
any other high school production have ever seen. 
the very forma 
the other concerned the two plays which were absolute flops. 
Both plays were about wealthy city families. these plays 


character could become indignant when scolded for his spend- 


behavior the school teacher characters and 


thrift ways, matter how his lines were printed! Ever 
action, every line conveyed the actor’s feelings disgust and 


The cast 


visualize such behavior. 


When asked who chose the plays for the various clubs 
was told that usually the 
home economics high school teacher) chose 
During the contests was literally besieged these 
reat pains point out the defects 


bewilderment the audience. just didn’t seem 


able 


club’s sponsor farm wife 


local and directed 


the play 


director-sponsors who took 
their scenery—the shabbiness the cardboard fireplace, 
the lack real mirror the wall, the inappropriateness 
the painted backdrop—and beg please ignore them. 
assured these directors that had not even noticed 
defects until they pointed them out me. However, these 


frank and friendly discussions not one these directors 


apologized for the seeming inappropriateness the choice 
for the inability the characters play certain 
role handle the stage props such rifles and crank 


play 


telephones. the contrary, appeared that these sponsors 
were oblivious these behaviors had been the 


defects the backdrop. 


bovs enioved when plowing Vo ond 
Farmer. The 
traditiona 
the onnosi 
cent or the mean little 
wearing father hero. 
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Field Methods and echniques: 


Note the Use the City Directory for 


the Selection Individual Survey Samples 


Irwin Smigel* 


prepared the condition that impor- 


tant build body knowledge concerning research tech- 


Thi note was 


niques based the experiences the researcher. The sys- 
type information should eventu 


mean great deal, not only the saving time and 


building sounder 


tematic recording this 


energy, but the methods. 


With reference the use the city directory means 


selecting survey has been experience that 


this source has its limitations when comes sampling 


individuals. The disadvantages liste below, found when a 


ematic sample 321 cases was drawn from the population 


the Bloomington, Indiana, City 


probably 


apply many other directories, for the same company collects 
and publishes more than 750 city, county, state and national 
directories.? 


major difficulties encountered its use were: 


Individuals included the Directory but ineligible for 
the sample. 

large number people—16.8 percent the original 
sample—most whom work Bloomington but live out- 
side the political limits the city were included* 


*Mr. Smigel Assistant Professor Sociology with Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples, New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1950, pp. 255-261. This book contains discussion 
other uses the city directory well additional advantages 
and disadvantages. 
Polk’s Bloomington (Monroe County, Indiana) City Directory, 
1950. Polk Company, Publishers, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Indiana University located Bloomington, Indiana. the 
extent that university affects the population city, Bloomington 
may atypical. 
The Bloomington City Directory published primarily for use 
business people, and these additional names and addresses are 
valuable them, since high proportion these out-of-towners 
their shopping the city. 


Directory. Since too difficult and too 
eliminate these individuals when the selection takes place, 
they had removed after the sample was drawn. This 
reduced its size below the number originally fixed. 

Some few individuals who did not live 
the surrounding districts were included this Directory 
and found their way into the sample. These people also had 


eliminated. This took time and again reduced the total 
number cases. 

Though the Bloomington Directory claims list only 
adults, 2.3 percent the individuals drawn for the sample 
were under the age 18. Since the study was limited 
adults, these persons had rejected from the survey. 
However, unless every person listed was checked, there was 
simple way ascertaining which individuals the sample 
were under age until one saw them. Therefore, was almost 
impossible exclude under-age people before the sample was 
selected, and their inclusion and subsequent elimination re- 
quired number time-consuming visits. 

The Bloomington Directory lists some individuals who 
are the armed forces. impossible tell from this 
census these persons are actually living the city (some 
Army and Navy installations are nearby, and some service- 
men active dutv live the town), they are permanent 
residents Bloomington who are now temporarily the 
service and away from the city. The result that some 
service people are listed who not actually live the city 
and therefore are not available for survey. 


Every rural route address the directory would have 
checked, since similar addresses exist for city well rural areas. 
However, the sample selected first, this greatly reduces the 
number rural route addresses needing verification. 

The Bloomington Directory listed some individuals who were 
working for Indiana University other campuses located through- 
out the state. 
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Individuals excluded from the Directory, thus limiting changes address within the city, added the difficulty 
inding individuals selected for study. 


Many transients are not listed. The problem what 


use nine temporary permanent Often woman’s name listed twice, once beside her 
beyond cope this paper. However, numbe husband’s and once separately. When this occurs, not 
re } sartial listino af transients tem- 
listing transients. tem- possible tell from directory whether the nam 
listed second time for the same person, since mothers and 
daughters often have the same first name. Therefore, 

census rooming houses and transients. count the entire population accurately, for the 

enumerator not always sure whether the same woman 

listed twice, especially when her marital status not men- 

tioned. these individuals with the same name and address 

definiti are counted twice, then obviously they have better chance 

being selected and the fundamental condition drawing 


list only random sample not met. 


fact However, two individuals with the same name and 
ble select random sample address exist, and only one counted, then one has 


entire city population from this source. chance being drawn. These difficulties have corrected Sty 

mple limitations and additional before the sample can selected. 
lishments are usually listed twice, once next the names 


] ( 
this. other students who are not recular source, the entire population list the directory has the 
‘ tec ‘ >» & at Wil) « Ll, if i 


ing over 20,000 names. estimation contemplated, many 
] ] I Dif A Caus l by {ions be tz a froze dr: wn, 97 or 30.2 percent vere lost for reasons discussed 


ssed here must considered 


above. Persons who use such listing should therefore allow 


There alwavs between the taking censu for considerable shrinkage the sample. 
cer exist and where the worst the above difficulties can corrected, 


the Directory and creat further hardship its em- directory has number important With 


reference drawing random sample adult non-transient 


caused deaths and chief among these advantages that its use can ple 
nal l popu al G and 
reduction the size the the researcher time and money. For the type sample 


described above, the city directory offers source for sampling 


available. While deaths did not cause already prepared and which can selected without 
going into the field. many other situations, however, the vel 
even- between the publication the Bloon dubious value. 
collection the dat: Che population list the city directory, then, while rid- 
i aX i il baled. 
dled with omissions and inaccuracies, can useful some 
lames DeCal ) Narria ( ad ore ant ° 
few situations source for sample selection the researcher 
recognizes its many limitations and able correct them. the 
| student € desigi 
I Ss, t er 
10. distinct advantage using the city directory, though not 
For insients the city relevant sample selection, that lists names, addresses, 


tory, see op. telephones, home ownership, occupation, place employment and 


this represents the movements out-of marital status. While not always accurate, these items can 
sua leave Bloomington when their college value gaining entry and establishing rapport with the re- 
spondents studies where interviewing required. 
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Sociological Abstracts new, cooperative, non-profit 
quarterly specializing abstracting sociological and 
cally-oriented periodicals. Volume No. published 
November, 1952, contains abstracts from five fully, and 
two partially-covered periodicals. New periodicals domestic 
foreign or‘gin will added issue No. pub- 
lished February, 1953. 

Copies may from The Editor, 217 East 12th 
Street, New York N.Y. 


each issue. 


enclose cents coins stamps 


The Industrial Relations Researcl $500 U.S. 
Government bond, will presented the Society for the 


Award, 


Psychological Study Social Issues the individual whose 
research judged most meritorious scientific contribu- 
tion the understanding labor-management relations. 
This award has gift SPSSI 
the Manufacturing Corporation, through the offices 


Dr. Alfred Marrow, Presi 


been made possible 


ident the Harwood Cor 
and member SPSSI. 

The first Industrial Relations Research Award was pre- 
sented Thursday, September 1952 Leonard Sayle 
and George Strauss, both the New York State School 
Industrial and Labor Relations Cornell University, for 
their research Local Union: Its Place Industrial 

Presentation this year’s award will made 


American 


Democracy 
the annual meeting the Psychological Asso- 
September, 1953. 

Any research study completed during 1952 1953 will 


eligible for 


pleted research, whether 


consideration. Manuscripts reporting com- 
mitted far advance the closing date, May 1953, 

intended that this award should stimulate the de- 
velopment new research approaches the understanding 
the social psychology industrial relations and the 
improvement the relationships 
agement. 


between labor and man- 


appointed the executive 
and further information about 


committee judges being 
council SPSSI. Their names 
the conditions for making the ward will published later 
the year. 

Inquiries concerning the award should addressed 
Dr. Stansfeld Sargent, Secretary, SPSSI, Department 
Psychology, Barnard College, Columbia University, New 


York 27, N.Y. 


The Central University Venezuela, Caracas, Venezuela, 
announces the opening new Department Sociology and 
Cultural Anthropology the Division Economic and 
Social Sciences. The Department will offer major the 


and Projects 


fields Sociology and Cultural Anthropology, consisting 
semester hours over four-year period within the De- 
and other departments and divisions the 
will lead the 
Licenciatura, year course the Doctorado. 

augment the staff, Norris and Norman 
Painter recently arrived from Michigan State College. Mr. 
Norris will concentrate the fields Cultural 
and Social Psychology, and Mr. Painter Social Theory, 
Social Disorganiz and Population Problems. George 
Hill, formerly the niversity Wisconsin, will act 
head the Department while continuing his functions 


partment, 


University. four-year course study 


advisor the government social and population problems. 

The Department offers sesearch opportunities for both the 
staff and students. research projects are being initiated 
immediately: one Juvenile Delinquency and the other 
the Social Dynamics Group-Housing. 
conducted selected areas the capital 

The address 
Cultural, Facultad Ciencias Sociales, Uni- 
versidad Central Venezuela, Residencia No. Caracas, 


Venezuela, S.A. 


1 
Both projects will 
ty, Caracas. 


is: Departamento Sociologia Antropologia 


The annual meeting the American Society Group 
Psychotherapy and Psychodrama will held Los Angeles, 
May and 1953. The program for the meeting will 
published Fel For further information write the 
Dr. Edgar Borgatta, Laboratory 
rvard University. 


secretary-treasurer, 
Social Relations, 

The 1!th Annual Industrial Relations Conference will 
held the Industrial Relations Center, University 
Minnesota April and 15, 1953. The Subject the 
meeting will be: Employment Rela 

Under grant from the Ford Foundation, the University 
Illinois offers promising students the behavior sciences 
number graduate and post-doctoral fellowships for 
search personality. The graduate fellowships ($1,200 for 
the academic year) afford the fellow opportunity for both 
course work his chosen field and association with member 
the staff engaged 
doctoral fellowships ($4,500 for the year) offer oppor- 
tunity for study and research done either independently 
collaboration with staff members cultural anthropology, 
education, psychology, and sociology. The program under 
interdisciplinary committee from these fields with Lyle 
Lanier chairman. Inquiries should directed McV. 
Hunt, Department Psychology, University 
Urbana, administrative secretary the program, 


research personality. The post- 
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Reviews the Literature 


Some Recent Books 


Bolivia: Land, People and Institutions, Olen Leon- With most the nation’s population living altitudes 

ard, Scarecrow Washington, D.C., 1952. which most the world’s population would find difficulty 

I at 1g altit al porta t con- nec 

Experiment Station. During this time car- tory upsets, pneumonia, chronic bronchiectasis, 
community surveys for the U.S.D.A.: one pulmonary abscesses, and especially pulmonary tuberculosis, 
and that the Andean man has greater lung capacity, 
valleys. These surveys the more distinct regions Ch. 
the country, coupled with careful use the few altitudes. 
other available source data, furnished the principal basis (2) The population rigidly stratified divided into 
for the From the emphases and space used the presen- main classes, the white, the Cholos, and the Indians” 
tation the reviewer concludes that the following are the which the Indian far the largest group. (Ch. 17.) 
seen the author. physical characteristics. Usually Cholo some white 
blood but the Indian can qualify Cholo Altiplano 
° woven ] oncnos, etc., refrains trom chew Ing coca leaves, 
learns some Spanish, and can give menial labor such 
14,000 feet,” the Altiplano. (Ch. 15.) Although the low- 
importance the Indian Bolivia given emphasis the cle 
fact that “outs the larger cities, few persons speak any for 
occupying altitudes from 6,000 10,000 feet, and the Yung 
lower valleys, between 1,000 and 6,000 feet, contain most (3) the Indian fears and distrusts the Cholos 
the remainder the people. the the valleys and whites. “Three hundred years severe exploitation 
and the Altiplano life and the climate disagreeable. under the Spanish colonial followed slightly 
middle valleys are the most healthful and all those from than hundred under Republican regime that 
“the highlands, who can afford it, spend portions each year been perhaps less lenient has fostered the Indian 
one these valleys, order recover from the real and deep and lasting fear and (Ch. 6.) 
supposed rigors high altitude living, while many the Levels living for all but the few wealthy are 
people from the lowlands come the valleys escape for among the lowest the world indicated infant mor- 
time the many discomforts associated with living the high general death and birth rates, diet, clothing, 
tropics,” where heat, disease, and parasites plague the people. housing, conditions work and other factors. Most the 
literally possible Bolivia for one live the people have never heard bacteria. used very little 
climate his choice” great the influence variations and the Altiplano houses are cold that one sees people 
altitude. (Ch. 1.) donning overcoats enter house and removing them when 
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leaving.” (Ch. 8.) Most clothing worn Bolivia hand- 
woven and the masses have little it. least percent 
the population illiterate; less than one-sixth all children 
compulsory school age (seven-13) are school; per- 
cent the rural teachers have less than seven grades 
education; and the average primary teacher’s salary about 
$15 per month. Extreme drunken orgies whole commu- 
nities men and women result when alcohol available, 
especially fiesta time the Altiplano. 

(5) The strength social pressures make themselves felt 
restrict individualism, especially among the In- 
dians. This dramatized fiesta time. “Innumerable stories 
are told LaPaz how person sold his last animal 
piece furniture and even mortgaged his home for enough 
cash buy few bottles wine alcohol.” (Ch. 9.) 


(6) The ties binding most Bolivians their nation are 
weak and meaningless. They lack patriotism. 

(7) Most people the Altiplano and the lowlands live 
either colonos (sharecroppers) peons (day laborers) 
the large estates controlled very few owners, most 
whom live the cities and seldom visit their properties. 


Small peasant-like owner-operators live for the most part 


the valleys. 


(8) “The hand the past rests heavily upon many as- 
pects Bolivian institutional Schools have always been 
for the upper few and support the doctrine the 
inequality man being “designed instruments assure the 
maintenance the wide disparity social (Ch. 10.) 


general teachers dictate the factual material students 
who copy their notebooks. turn expected 
stand when called upon and repeat verbatim the dictated 
material for which asked.” (Ch. 10.) The meaning 
this more evident when one realizes that percent the 
rural have less than seven grades education and 


perceni all students lack chairs desks and books. 
Although the population Bolivia almost 100 percent 
Roman Catholic the religion the Indian tangle 
both Christian and pagan (Ch. 11.) 

Probably more than half the births the lowlands are 
illegitimate and there particular stigma attached 


illegitimate births either highlands lowlands although 
they are much less common the highlands. The absence 
clerical and church personnel and teaching appears account 
for higher incidents unions” the lowlands. Pro- 


sexual relations are uncommon and many 


are permanent. 
Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Plantation County, Morton Rubin, University North 
Carolina Press, 1951, pp. xxiv and 223, $3.50. 

Plantation County the first published least three 


ott 


her studies southern culture sponsored the Institute 
for Social Research Social Science the University 
North Carolina, under the directorship Professor John 


munity dominated the plantation form agricultural 
enterprise. The book given life and current significance 
its concern with the facts and forces economic and social 
change impinging upon the plantation way life. 


These cultural studies the South, which this 
part, are long overdue. While historians, novelists, crusaders, 
sociologists, and some anthropologists have given their par- 
ticular accounts southern life, many aspects the South 
have been left untouched, and few have attempted total 
view the culture particular areas. Deep South, 
Allison Davis, and Burleigh and Mary Gardner, comes near- 
est this attempt the plantation area. Rubin’s account 
rural county including county seat town some 300 
families, about half Negro and half white. The influx 
textile mills and business enterprises this area introduces 
new set values and provides alternatives plantation 
farming owners and tenants alike. 


the words the author, the particular approach 
this study “modified culture-structure-function 
While the implications such approach are not made 
altogether clear for this study, there evidence the com- 
bined influence functional anthropology, Parsonian social 
action theory, and the personality-culture emphasis Linton 
and others. least the assumptions providing the basis for 
interpretations the data are made explicit and listed 
such appendix. This practice stating one’s theoretical 
who may interested knowing through what conceptual 
pair eyes the author has gathered, sifted, and interpreted 
the many facts this type study. 


The description life plantation operated gradu- 
ate the State College Agriculture the first task the 
author. While brief its economic aspects, full insights 
into complex system. The role race-caste relations, 
land inheritance, and paternalistic authority maintaining 
the plantation system are described. Dr. Rubin further shows 
how these aspects the system make difficult change 
meet the demands changing economy and technology. 
Probably the weakest the analysis the plantation 
that little presented from the tenant’s viewpoint. Most 
the material oriented terms the plantation owner, 
the person authority. With other alternatives being pre 


tenant and his sons through migration, 


sented the 
through government loans, and through work local indus 
try, knowledge how the tenant sees these alternatives 


predicting future trends. 


would aid in 


small farmer also leaves the reader 
doesn’t quite know the whole 
i 


The chapter 
with the feeling that 
small farmer’s status, his 


with respect 
anxieties, and his alternative courses action. doubt his 
future will depend partly upon his relations with the various 
educational and service agencies for farmers. The 
would like to have seen a more thorough an ilysis of the pro 
crams the Agricultural Extension Service, the Soil Con 
servation Service, the Production Marketing Administration, 
relate to the local social ind 


political structure. Only the tenant purchase progr 
Farm Security Administration discussed some detail 


and other agencies, 


the 


it affect the values and interests of landlord as well a 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


lations, though brief, socio-cultural analysis area undergoing 
change. The structure-function approach appropriate for 
different than showing how situational, social and cultural facts are 


between the races related. But the limitations such approach must 
which observed. While the author has shown how changes haye 
include the “high and adjustments are made meet new needs, 


Negro terms theory and facts are not sufficient account for the proces 
ich they occur. More attention needs given 


their roles, motivations, and life cycles they 


oblige; and the ‘‘mean relate the process change. This, however, would probably 


and bears the brunt anti-Negro take one beyond the bounds cultural study such 
Plantation County. 


Lisi 
City Four classes University Wisconsin 
] 1] 7 1 


substantiated descriptive material Evolution and Human Destiny, Fred Kohler, Philo 
igi sophical Library, New York, 1952, pp. 120, $2.75. 

antidote the wishful mysticism Noiiy, this 
little book welcome. represents attempt approach 


evolution through various living forms from 
level human society manner that both relatively 


simple and broadly philosophic. Whether not the author 
right, takes refuge concepts which from their very 
nature cannot examined. some his conclusions cannot 
ate expressed that the 


they are any 
testing their validity does not seem impossible. 


T 
I 
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III 


Geography Living Things, Anderson, Philo- 
Library, New York, 1952, pp. and 202, $2.75. 


ay Pe 


All too often community studies and ethnological reports 
primitive groups ignore only superficially consider the 
relationships between the people studied and their geographi- 

environment. This little beok could much remedy 
situation. Being small enough fit the pocket, can 


the culture plantation are readily carried into the field, where odd moments devoted 
o the objectives of tl study as well to reading it should suggest many overlooked ecological rela- 
facts. For the most part, the tionships. early chapter, man’s needs animal are 
substantiated. Occasionally, considered, followed description the direct effects 
the reader must assume The importance the underlying rock 
otl ture and water discussed. Several chapters are devoted 
material would have made various aspects nutrition. Soils, and pests and diseases 
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